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AU REVOIR. 


I CANNOT leave a place so dear 

Without the tribute of a tear, 

And so behold it falling here, 
A-trickling into rhyme. 


How shall I live beyond the breeze, 

All perfumed from the apple-trees, 

Dispensing e’er a seuse of ease 
Unknown to urban clime? 


Ob, | shall miss the fields and hills, 
The ever-piping’ merry rills, 
Whereon at eve the moon distils 

A shimmerivg pearly light. 


Th'alluring woods, the leafy lanes, 

The glen where many a bird complains, 

The purple gloom, where twilight reigus 
From dawn to falling night. 


Tis passing from a spot like this 

To regions of far lesser bliss 

That makes the world just what it is, 
A place of smile and tear. 


But rainbows come, the poets say, 

From smiles and tears along our way, 

So smile on this poor tear to-day, 
Mayhap the bow’ll appeur. 


Then let us take the symbol sweet, 

A promising again to meet, 

With life just so much more complete 
For this dear time together 


And memory will keep it true, 


Fields, hill, and vale—and rainbow too— 
'Twill be a picture good to view 
he days of stormy weather 


SARAH STIKLING McENERY. 


A DOUBTFUL GOOD. 


i ig » women of the present day—at least many of them 

—are remarkable for a lack of reposefu! atmosphere, 
of that leisurely individuality which made an older gen- 
eration so charmiug and refreshing. It may be inevitable, 
if awoman has too much to do, that she should always be 
at high pressure, no sooner through one task than grappling 


with the next—but why has she toomuch todo? Simply, 
in the majority of cases, because she attempts to do too 
much, under the mistaken notion that activity, in what- 


ever direction, is more useful and praiseworthy thav re 
pose. In the effort to do a great deal she ceases to be her 
true and possible self. 

For instance, have we never been in a summer resort in 
the mountains where some intelligent and active women 
happen to be spending the summer? Do they rest in the 
delicious atmosphere of the hills, breathe in its balm, as- 
similate the feast of beauty so generously spread about 
them, and enrich their very souls and hearts by deep 
communion with nature? Do they, as the poet so truly 
although whimsically puts it, ‘‘ Loaf, and invite their 
souls?” Notatall. They make balsam pillows, scouring 
the woods for the material without stopping by the way, 
and passing the glorious mountain days sitting in their 
rooms, cutting up the spicy branches, and sewing the 
covers on and the ruffles around them; and sometimes, 
by organizing a band to sell the results for the benefit 
of some charity to their fellow-guests, they manage to 
occupy nearly all the hours of all the summer in this 
praiseworthy pursuit. Or they get up a concert, or 
theatricals, the practice and preparation for which absorb 
a week of their time at least, out of the very heart of the 
golden weather. Or, worst of all, they play duplicate 
whist in the parlor, in a never-ending series of games, 
with their American Leads in their laps to refer to, an 
excellent mind-training, no doubt, but hardly that relax- 
ation and refreshing of soul and body which spells **re- 
creation ” of both. 

These same overdriven women, at home, in the winter, 
will be found doing embroidery in every spare moment 
between social engagements, club duties, visits among 
the poor, or church work; and, while they are rushing 
everywhere, their presence brings nowhere that peace, 
that deep helpfulness, that quiet charm, that belong to re- 
poseful and individual womauhood. If they would only 
not attempt to de so much, but to be something instead, 
not to touch the world at so many points, but to lift and 
strengthen where they do come in contact with it, it would 
be an incalculable gain. Mere activity is as barren as 
mere talk. The soul of life is found in neither. 


A MODERN VOCATION. 


te a stray number of Littell’s Living Age of 1875 the 
writer stumbled upon an interesting article on ‘*‘ Ama- 
teur Nursing,” which opens thus, * Affection only, how- 
ever warm, will not qualify a sick-nurse.” 
With this for a text, the writer of only twenty years 
ago makes a plea for the professional nurse which reads 
strangely enough now that such trained service is looked 
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upon as almost indispensable for serious illness. The 
article goes on, ‘* There is a strong and yondn a 4 wed 
upreasonable prejudice against nurses, and es; y hos- 
pital nurses, as long as the amateurs hold out.” 

To-day, a family who cannot afford the services of hos- 
pital-trained nursing in critical cases is regarded with the 
same kind of pity as are those who cannot afford a phy- 
sician or wented and expensive medicines. The patient 
left only to amateurs of his household, if (in the opinion 
of his neighbors) a nurse can be afforded, is spoken of as 
hardly meeting just treatment at the hands of his econom- 
ical friends. 

To realize the change in nursing itself, it is only needed 
to quote again from twenty years ago: 

** There is an opening for what may be called medical 
assistants to take a place between lady doctors and the 
ordinary sick-nurses. They might be taken from the 
class which now supplies the suffering fellowship of gov- 
ernesses—compauious. They would require to have the 
keen perceptions aud nice ways of ladies, yet they must 
not be above supplying all their patients’ needs, Their 
training ought not to be made expensive, for women are 
apt at learning these things.” 

.... “Such a nurse could answer letters, see a visitor, 
read the newspaper iutelligeutly {!), talk of something 
else besides the dying ugonies of her last case, and perhaps 
judge wisely when the patient must be kept quiet.” 

Prophetic words! They dimly describe the hospital-train- 
ed nurse as we now see her, queen of the sick-room. In 
place of creating a new class of workers, as here suggested, 
the last score of years have accomplished the same end 
by dignifying the work. The class of women taking up 
nursing as a life labor has utterly changed. At present 
the lists of bospital-trained nurses bear names of those 
who can lay claim to a far higher cultivation than a mere 
‘reading of the newspaper intelligently,” and who have 
left homes as desirable and exclusive as any they may 
chance to enter in the line of their duties. This change 
of popular feeling in regard to trained nursing, aud the 
influx of high-grade women into these ranks, have, as was 
inevitable, made the field as overcrowded as all other 
avenues of woman’s work; but outside of the fact that 
this is new ground, and that the work offers humane and 
womanly joys, there is yet another and wholly practical 
advantage offered by the training-schools for nurses, 
namely, support during tuition. As a rule a woman learn- 
ing a profession must pay, and pay dearly, for her expe- 
rience; the pupil-purse ses her experience, at a low rate, 
to be sure, but evough for comfortable support until she 
gains her diploma. Few other professious—except, in 
deed, marriage—offer this advantage, and it hardly seems 
a noble argument in the selection of a life work; but if the 
choice lies between enforced dependence or doing what 
one can, there is not much room for criticism. It would 
seem that nursing, of all professions, should be undertaken 
because of a “‘ vocation,” but those who know the life in 
training-schools cannot avoid the feeling that here at leust 
is presented one of the strougest arguments for the educa- 
tion of ali women for some specific profession. It is im- 
possible to escape realizing that the pupils who have 
undertaken nursing because of their impulse are in the 
minority. The majority are in training simply because, 
as they openly confess, the schools offer support durivg 
tuition. 

Nor can they be blamed for this motive, for what power 
of decision is left with a woman, thrown upon her own 
resources without special preparation, in an age of special- 
ists? She must do whatever falls to her and. To avoid 
this contingency it is not enough to educate for a pro- 
fession those women who it is foreseen must earn their 
bread, for in the chances and changes of life many are 
now laboring for whom such an eveut has been most un- 
expected. ut the fact that girls are not, as a rule, thus 
educated cannot be wholly laid at the paternal door. There 
seems to be as yet some inherent feminine quality which 
makes even the college-bred girl graduate, or post-gradu- 
ate, take this attitude toward her studies: 

“I have finished (!) chemistry, and am now beginning 
physics, which I shall finish (!) next year.” 

‘inish: One hears the echo there of the old-fashioned 
Jinishing-school. 7 

Good and earnest students as they are, the general wo- 
man has still to learn that knowledge is but a pathway to 
some eud. ‘The feminine-full tide is too apt to pause at a 
low water-line, and to raise it many more tidal waves 
must sweep in than we have yet known. 


LETTERS TO THE NEWLY MARRIED. 


l MET a well-known woman of the world the other day 
und made a little railroad journey with her. We 
talked of marriage, most women do—marriage as a prob- 
lem, not as av estate. Her views were not altogether ori- 
ginal though they were sound. That which interested 
me most was a certain manner of procedure with her 
daugbter which she described to me. On the eve of her 
marriage she wrote her a long letter filled with counsel, 


* asking ber not to read it until she and ber young husband 


could do so together, telling her beside that if she, the 
daughter, never wanted to mention the letter again, she, 
the mother, would make no reference to it. The daughter, 
however, lovg after, wrote the mother of all that the 
letter had meant to her, how it had hel her and her 
husband to a clearer understanding of each other, the 
duties, obligations, purposes of each and of both; how it 
had helped them to realize that i was a working 
together for one common end, not a condition brought 
about to enable one or the other to claim exclusive grants 
aud privileges. 

I could vot help wishing that every young bride I 
knew could go away with some such letter tucked in her 
pocket. For rose-colored as we may think a honey-moon 
to be, it is in reality a time of very delicate and subtle 
adjustments of tempers and moods, and of forming habits 
in relation to each other which make the happiness or 
misery of after-life. A man who had not married until 
he was thirty, and who had given up the luxurious life of 
a bachelor to do so, made the following confession to a 
friend of mine: “The first year and a half after my 
marriage I spent the time in wondering how I had ever 
been such a fool as to marry atall. After that, and ever 
since, I have been wondering why I had been such a fool 
as not to marry before.” We are apt not to estimate prop- 
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erly the value and necessity of these fine adjustments. 
We understand them when any machinery is being made 
to run smoothly—the simplest machinery that we use. 
But we leave consideration of them altogether out of 
account when married life and the perfecting of it is 
under consideration. 

I asked a clever well-known doctor only to-day what 
advice he would give the newly married. ‘‘I would tell 
the woman,” he said, ‘‘ never to let her husband think he 
had quite won her, that there was not still something heid 
in reserve to give him. A woman never seems to think she 
ought to be fascinating to het husband after marriage.” 
He lectured the woman of course. There is a universal 
tendency in mankind to do this. Yet another doctor 1 
know once said in my hearing that he believed from all 
he had seen that the happiness of ma depended pri- 
marily upon the man. Were he worth anything, the 
peace of the household was assured. 

Letters to the newly married then should be addressed 
to both. There is much that might be said. First of all 
that neither take the devotion of the other for granted, 
making no effort to cultivate or retain what felt to 
be adue. To lay stress on what is due to one, to claim in 
affection anything as a right, is the idlest of mistakes. It 
kills out the spirit, though the letter of the —" demand- 
ed may be won. There is nothing one should kill quick- 
er in marriage than the first tendency in either one to dis- 
cuss the peculiarities of the other before a third person. 
Nothing is more fatal and nothing is more vulgar. No 
one can ever take a greater liberty with the other. These 
personalities are never funny, though they are often made 
to do service as family jokes brought out for the entertain- 
ment of the stranger. ere I to write such a letter as that 
mother described I should like to beg that nagging be pro- 
hibited, and teasing secrets; that mutual concessions be in- 
dulged; that every disappointment in the other be regarded 
as an opportunity for helping that other, and not as an ex- 
cuse for alienation; and T should beg that the one who had 
a trouble share it with the other, so that neither go about 
with evidences of worry while declaring that nothing is 
the matter. ‘* Ob, nothing!” in answer to a loving inquiry 
from husband or wife sensitive to disturbed conditions 
in one loved, is often the first wedge which ultimately 
drives both apart. L 





ONDON and New York audiences will be simultane- 

ously called upon to pass judgment on modern Italian 
operas as interpreted by troupes.largely composed of 
Italian artists. The enterprise associated with Covent 
Garden owes its existence to the strenuous efforts made 
in its behalf by Signor Tamagno, the tenor, and Siguor 
Leoncavallo, a brother of the composer bearing that name, 
these two Italians nery | financially interested in the 
scheme, which is backed by a powerful syndicate. 

The preliminary arrangements for this venture fired 
**Colonel” Mapleson to immediate action in a similar ex- 
periment connected with this country, and he now pre- 
sents himself as the sole director of what is known as the 
Imperial Opera Company; and it is announed that he will 
introduce a number of new singers in Verdi's Aida, se- 
lected for the opening night of the short autumn season, 
for which the Academy of Music has been rented. 

The representation of Aida is to take place on the even- 
ing of October 26, with the following cast: Rhadames, 
Durot; Amonasro,de Anna; Ramfis, Pinto; Il Re, Dado; 
Aida, Bonaplata-Bau; Amneris, Parsi. The troupe con- 
tains very few artists who have previously been heard in 
America, Scalchi being the only one who has achieved 
marked success in this country. 

The début of Miss Susan Strong will be looked forward 

to a8 a most interesting feature of these coming perform- 
ances, although it must be confessed that the fady seems 
a little out of place in a field directly — to the aims 
and purposes of the German music- drama, with which 
Miss Strong has identified herself up to this time, and 
in which her successful appearances were made in London 
a year ago. 
Signori Bimbini and Tango, who are to conduct the 
orchestra (organized by Nahar ianko, who has been en- 
gaged as Concertmeister—if oue may use the German term 
in referring to any one connected with this exclusively 
Italian undertaking), are suid to be experienced and capa- 
ble leaders, Tango, the younger of the two, being pro- 
nounced an extraordinarily gifted musician in his special 
line of work. The chorus has been recruited from La 
Scala, and a certain Siguor Venturi is to be its director. 

Colonel Mapleson’s desire is to revive a few of the old 
favorites associated with his palmy days, and Crispino ela 
Comare and La Gazza Ladra may once more be heard 
within the walls of the old Academy; but evidently he 
pins his faith, as far as novelties are concerned, on the 
production of a new opera, Andrea Chenier, com 
by Giordano, the performance of which will be post- 
poned, according to the usual custom of Italian opera 
companies, till the close of the season. 

In glancing over the SS issued by the Phil- 
harmonic Society for its fifty-fifth season one or two im- 

rtant points cause thankfulness, if the general outlook 
is of a somewhat negative character. First we rejoice to 
think that Liszt’s wonderful Faust Symphony is to be 
brought forward; and it is good to know that Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘* Pathétique” is to claim its share of Herr Seidl's 
attention during the series of concerts, otherwise made 
up of compositions by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Goldmark, Mendelssoin, Dvorék, and Cherubini. 

A new symphony—in B-minor—is to be iutroduced, 
the work of A. Borodine, and an overture called ‘‘ Donna 
Diana,” composed by E. von Reznicek, will also be heard 
during the course of the season. Herr Carl Halir, a Ger- 
man violinist of considerable reputation, and a former 
__ of Joachim, is announced as soloist for the first 

hilbarmonic rehearsal and concert; and it is pleasant to 
look forward to the reappearance of Madame Teresa Car- 
refio and of Mr. Ben Davies, whose names are a guarantee 
that the directors of the society are alive to the fact that 
first-class soloists should be engaged or none at all. 
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‘Tue first afternoon and evening concerts given by the 
Symphony Society, which will occur on November 6 and 
7 (the Philharmonic series opens on the afternoon of No- 
vember 18), are dedicated to the memory of Tschaikowsky, 
who died November 6, 1893. Mr. Damrosch has arran 
a very beautiful programme, in which Mlle. Camiile Sey- 
guard, of Paris, and the Oratorio Society are to take 
a Marche Slave; a soprano solo, Jeanne d’Arc, with or- 
chestral accompaniment; two choruses, Paternoster and 
Legend—to be delivered a capella—are to form the first 

rt of the programme, the second being devoted to the 

ymphonie Puthétique, whieh it was Mr. Damroschi’s 
privilege to introduce to New-Yorkers, and which bas al- 
ways been peculiarly associated with his society. 

oor Rosenthal, the distinguished pianist, will be the 
soloist at the two January concerts, Liszt’s Concerto No. 1 
serving for the theme of Herr Rosenthal’s appearance 
on these occasions. At the second and fourth concerts 
Madame Carrefio and Herr Halir are to be the attractions, 
Herr Halir having chosen a Gesangs scene by Spobr, and 
the Bralms-Joachim Hungarian Dances (at the Philhar- 
monic he will interpret the Beethoven Concerto), and Ma- 
dame Cuarrefio the Schubert- Liszt Wanderer Fantasia. 

The Symphony directors draw attention to the fact 
that the orchestra is now a as body working 
on co-operative principles. It certainly deserves the 
hearty support and patrovage of all music-loving people, 
who cannot but desire to encourage the independent 
spirit of the organization and wish to aid in keeping it a 
permanent orchestra. The policy of the society is suffi- 
ciently elastic to admit of the afternoon concerts being 
begun at 2.30 and the evening concerts at 8.15. If the 
Philharmonic Society would also change its hours, and 
grant the additional half-hour, or even quarter of an 
hour, for the subscribers to public rehearsals, a vote of 
thanks from the general public might be counted on. 





OUR PARIS ! 
LETTER 


Ts time has come, as the Walrus said, to write of win- 

ter hats, and I wish I could say that ‘‘ the last sweet 
thing in bonnets” liad impressed itself upon me as start- 
lingly new or surprisingly lovely. One has to grow into 
the idea of autumn bonnets, I think. At first they look 
heavy and dark after the dainty fluffy summer things. 
This year, however, modistes have succeeded in combining 
a reasonable degree of daintiness with the quiet elegance 
of winter. They have been very clever, too, about seizing 
upon and perpetuating the notes that have been specially 
popular in the summer styles. For instance, you know 
the round Panama hats that came in about the Ist of 
July and were so popular for travelling and wear of that 
sort. Virot has carried on the fashion for winter by cov- 
ering the same shape with canvas cloth in beige and écru. 
This seems to me a very practical idea for people who 
make theirown hats. Nearly every one knows the shape 
of a round Panama with a broadish brim. Get a frame 
of that shape and cover it smoothly with open-meshed 
canvas cloth—in wool, of course. Bind the brim with black 
velvet. Trim the crown with three or five rows of black 
velvet, naturally narrow, finished on one side by tiny 
bows, passed, if you wish, through a rhinestone buckle. 
On the left side bunch tufts of black cocks’ feathers with 
the quills hidden in a nest of velvet loops. 

For every-day wear Virot has also revived again a fa- 
vorite shape of last winter, extremely pretty aud practical. 
The hat itself is a round felt turned up in the back, with 
a crown of puffed green and blue plaid silk. The crown 
is shirred into a band of blue velvet, and drawn out 
above so as to make a flat puff all around, fastened in the 
centre by a large rhinestone buckle. It is also shirred 
through the middle on top. There is a cache-peigne of 
velvet flowers at the back, and on the left side a bunch of 
black cocks’ feathers. Many velvet hats are seen made 
in much the same way, with puffed crowns of velvet, and 
bunches of feathers on the left side. The large picture- 
hats of velvet are seen again with a bunch of these plumes 
on the left side and two plumes ——s separately on the 
right, and with three rows of narrow black velvet around 
the crown. ; 

Hats shaped like the Amazon or riding hats are seen in 
every possible modification, especially the silk hat, like a 
man’s. An effective Amazon of this sort had the usual 
bunch of plumes on the left side, with a twist of white 
lace around the brim caught in at the stem of the feathers 
with two bunches of violets. A favorite combination of 
Virot is blue and purple, as, for instance, a blue velvet 
hat turned up on each side, to be worn down on the fore- 
head, has masses of royal purple violets in front, quite 
different from the blue or the reddish-purple or the Parma 
violets that we know. Little bonnets and toques for even- 
ing have crowns of jewelled embroidery on a gold back- 
ground, with high standing loops and feathers in front. 
As they are made for theatre wear they are often nothing 
more than hoops of velvet embroidered with violets or 
flowers in very delicate old-pink, trimmed with the same 
flowers, and held together by a buckle in front whose 
stones repeat the same colors. 

One of the strangest and most incomprehensible thin 
that I know of at present is the perennial trouble that al- 
ways seems to go on in America about the theatre bat. 
That American women, with their innate refinement, their 
good-breeding, and their natural initiative for looking out 
for others—think of our great philanthropical works and 
our whole systems of charities carried on by women— 
should be sélfishly inconsiderate of the rights of others in 
this respect to such an extent that any State should be 
obliged to legislate on the subject is an absolute enigma 
to me. How a woman can enjoy a play herself feeling 
that she is unnecessarily obstructing the view of some one 
else is a mystery, to begin with. Volumes seem to be 
written on the subject and all sorts of remedies proposed, 
but why is it ey in any place where the women 
have apparently expanded their heads at the expense of 
their souls—for the soul’s strongest aliment is the golden 
rule—to do any more than to say to them, through the 
medium of the daily papers, or the managers, or in any 
other way, ‘‘ Ladies, will you kindly wear small hats in the 
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theatre?” The people who wear the big ones must be 
imbued with so very little self-consciousness that they do 
not think of themselves or realize what they are doing, I 
fancy. That is the only explanation of it. 

Speaking of theatres, let me describe some of Emma 
aud Marie Weille’s pretty theatre bodices. A charmin 
evening co is made of Liberty stamped velvet an 
pale yellow mousseline de soie. The velvet is a pattern 
of orange flowers shading into a warm brown ground on 
a pale yellow background, with somewhere or other a sug- 
gestion of pale blue. The front of corsage is bolero-shaped, 
with the front of the bolero rounding up in pleats that 
finish under the mousseline de soie, which is laid in loose 
pleats that round up on each side under the bolero, to be 
pulled out to form a loose front, down which are full ja- 
bots of the mousseline de soie. A little old yellow lace is 
iu the cravat and fulled in with the mousseline de soie in 
the collar. The sleeves are the principal feature of the 
bodice, of shirred mousseline de soie with full fluffy tops 
looking like the petals of Maréchal Niel roses. Another 
corsage in the same style is of pale blue mousseline de soie 
where this one is yellow, and has a charming bolerolike 
top of black satin embroidered on the edge in delightful 
oid blues and pinks. The bolero is pleated, and bordered 
with un old-fashioned sort of black silk fringe with long, 
pear-shaped drops. Lots of these old fringes and trim- 
mings, I am sure, must have been sleeping the long sleep 
of oblivion in American garrets, but get them out and use 
them now; they are the last chic. 

We have seen some lovely ball gowns. Here is one of 
the very prettiest models for a young girl’s coming-out 
dress. . The under-skirt is of white satin, with the upper 
part entirely of chiffon bordered with garlands of pink 
baby roses, underneath which come out numberless little 
floating ruffles of chiffon edged with narrow white ribbon. 
The bodice is of nothing but chiffon, simply but exqui- 
sitely draped, bordered at the top with the same pink 
roses, and fastened in with tiny rosettes of white ribbon. 
Another dress of tulle over white satin has garlands of 
= pink roses and vines embroidered on itin tulle. The 
eaves are made of tulle, the roses are made of tulle. The 
effect is airy and dainty in the extreme. Ball gowns with 
skirts of tulle over satin, all in white, will be worn with 
satin waists of color—a very practical idea, as it gives 
room for endless renewing of the tulle while the bodice 
remains unchanged. One of the prettiest evening gowns 
I have seen this year had a bodice of blue satin pointed in 
front, and finished round the décolleté with embroidered 
pieces of white satin standing out a little like leaves. 
These are filled in with fluffy bunches of white tulle, with 
a great bunch of the most exquisite pink roses at the left 
side. The sleeves are bunches of tulle that form not much 
more than clouds on each shoulder, from which the prett 
round arms will emerge. The lower part of the ice is 
trimmed with two rows of fairylike silver embroidery 
starting under the arms and coming to a point at the 
bust. 

Some new walking gowns were of rough cloth, gros 
lainage, trimmed down the entire length of the back of 
the skirt with crosswise rows of braid, with a row of braid 
down each side of the apron front; bodice of some one 
of the endless forms of the bolero, trimmed with braid. 
Coats will be more worn this winter on dress occasions 
than collets, as small sleeves permit of very voluminous 
coats, with large full sleeves very much —— at the 
top, and these caps taken advantage of to make the couts 
dressy, with their fancy linings to match the lining of the 
garment. KarsartwE De Forest. 

















N all the gowns, cloaks, and costumes this winter there 

is evident a great diversity of design, material, and 

color. No arbitrary law is laid down, as in olden days, 

but individual taste can be exercised, and there is no good 

reason why any woman should be unbecomingly gowned, 

provided she will exercise a litthe common -sense in her 
purchases. 

Long cloaks, short capes, medium-length coats, and ab- 
surdly jauuty little jackets, all are equally in style, and 
while princesse and polonaise effects are seen in the new 
costumes, Figaro and bolero fronts also are on the emart- 
est and newest of gowns. 


LONG CLOAKS OF VELVET AND CLOTH. 


The long cloaks are exceedingly handsome, and while 
they are always expensive, they are like charity in that 
they cover a multitude of shortcomings, for the gown worn 
underneath does not show, and consequently may be of 
two or three years agone. In the most expensive of these 
garments matelassé, brocade, and velvet are used, but there 
are many made of cloth that are effective. The pattern 
is very nearly the same in all; the back, tight-fitting to 
the waist-line, flares out from the waist in full godets like 
the skirt of a gown. The fronts have one dart, but fall 
in a straight line from throat to hem. A ribbon sash 
from the side seams, or around the waist if the figure is 
slender, is tied in front, and falls in long ends t6 the bot- 
tom of the cloak. A Medici collar lined with fur or, in 
some cases, faced with passementerie or lace turns back 
in revers. Sleeves quite small fit closely from elbow to 
wrists, or fall back from the elbow in flaring cuffs like 
those on the embroidered velvet cloaks our grandmothers 
wore. 

It is exceedingly difficult to have these long cloaks 
hang well, and they are quite beyond home dress-mak- 
ing, while those for sale in the shops are apt to have seri- 
ous defects in the sleeves or over the hips. However, 
these can be altered, but the alteration should be made 
when the cloak is first purchased, and should not be at- 
tempted by a seamstress. 


EMBROIDERED VELVET GARMENTS. 


The embroidery and trimming on the velvet coats and 
cloaks are most effective this winter, and while they add 
greatly to the first expense, have also their good qualities, 
because old velvet garments can be Aran and trimmed 
to look like new. On the most expensive cloaks there is 
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used not only jet passementerie, but braiding and fur 
bands, while often an elaborate design in jet is embroid- 
ered directly on the velvet. 

A coat with full skirts has two bands of jet tapering 
from shoulder to waist on either side of a band of Persian 
lamb; between the bands is a black satin ribbon which ex- 
tends from the neck to the waist. At the back of the neck 
is a big black satin bow, and the same at the waist, and 
this ribbon also surrounds the waist and is tied in front 
with a long bow andends. On the sleeves are long points 
of jet passementerie and a band of the Persian lamb, while 
the — Medici collar is lined with fur and jet. 

Medici collars are on every style of outer garment, and 
women’s throats this season are absolutely swathed in 
wrappings. Even a short cape will have a collar some- 
times so high that it measures more in breadth than the 
cape itself, while in the most exaggerated ones the collars 
reach half-way up the head. ‘This exaggeration is not 
pretty nor effective; on a fur cloak and to give additional 
warmth in bitterly cold weather the fashion has its good 
points, but for a garment worn as much for show as any- 
thing else the effect is too outré to last any length of time. 


EMBROIDERED WAISTCOATS. 


Turned-back revers faced with bright brocade are on 
many of the new coats, and on some newly imported ones 
there is a most fascinating fashion of very narrow revers, 
which open over an embroidered waistcoat, or can be 
worn closed. On a black velvet coat elaborately jetted 
and braided these narrow straight revers were f. with 
bright cherry satin edged with Persian lamb. When they 
were turned back they disclosed a most perfect-fitting 
waistcoat of white satin embroidered in Louis XVI. de- 
sign with delicate shades of silk. 

hese embroidered waistcoats, which are works of art, 
in many instances genuine old specimens, were seen last 
season, but not in sufficient numbers to become common. 
It would be difficult for them ever to become so, as they 
are too expensive to be within the reach of every one, and 
cannot well be copied. But it is not necessary in order to 
carry out this pattern of velvet coat to have so elaborate 
a waistcoat. Silver or gold brocade or any rich brocade 
has much the same effect, and although these materials 
are never very cheap, still there is only a small quantity 
needed to make so narrow a waistcoat as the pattern calls 
for. The great advantage of this style of coat is that when 
the revers are closed the garment is not too conspicuous 
for street wear, while when turned back to show the light 
waistcoat it is quite dressy enough for receptions, calling, 
etc.; and there certainly is great difficulty in finding any 
— that can be made to do duty on two occasions. 
laborate gowns worn in street cars are much out of 
place, and yet there are many women who cannot afford 
always to hire cabs, and still wish to be smartly dressed. 


CLOTH JACKETS. 


Jackets of medium length in dark cloth will be great- 
ly in favor this winter; they too are most elaborately 
trimmed, A dark blue kersey, tight-fitting, thirty inches 
long, has a braiding of gold in the effect of a pee Ae with 
two points. A band of fur edges the Medici collar (a 
most modified one), the points, and the sleeves; this style 
is extremely smart. Light tan and gray cloths are a mass 
of black braiding; some have steel beads shining through 
the black; almost every one is tight-fitting, fastened high 
in the throat, and with the high collar; the sleeves are 
decidedly smaller, but there is still considerable fulness, 
which is laid in pleats on the shoulder and gathered in at 
the armhole. The latter is by far the better style. 

Very few absolutely plain coats are seen; the plainest 
are exceedingly smart, of the most expensive grades of 
cloth, and what is known as the military style of braiding 
is the trimming. Some few are trimmed with very hand- 
some frogs; these last are distinctive from the beauty of 
cloth, cut, and fit. 

The English tailor-made coats are as usual severely 
plain in style, some of them single-breasied and close-but- 
toned to the throat, with merely a high standing collar 
and no trace of a revers whatever. These coats are usu- 
ally braided. Other English jackets are double-breasted, 
with square revers forming a straight line across the bust. 
Still another model is double-breasted yet perfectly close- 
fitting, high at the throat, and with a very deep Medici 
collar curving widely over. The sleeves of this cout are 
new, having a slight flaring curve out over the hand, that 
is in keeping with the flaring collar. 

Ready-made jackets are much cheaper than they were 
last year, and the linings too are far better. Braided coats 
can be bought for twenty-five and thirty-five dollars, which 
are of good quality, handsomely lined with satin brocade, 
and trimmed with fur as well. These come in dark blue, 
brown, green, gray, tan, as well as black, while in velvet 
capes for thirty-four dollars a really smart garment can 
be bought that last year cost much more. elours is so 
much used now that often the so-called velvet cloaks will 
prove to be of the former on close inspection; but there is 
much the same effect, and of course at half the expense, 
for a velvet good enough for a cape or coat can never be 
found in the cheaper qualities. For children’s coats ve 
lours is greatly preferred, and is to be had in every color 
and every shade of color. 


FEWER JACKETS TO MATCH. 

While there are a great many cloth costumes this win- 
ter made with jackets to match, there seems to be a de- 
cided tendency towards independent skirts and coats. For 
a very short time the fur-trimmed waists, which are all 
the rage, will be worn without coats; but in this climate 
cold weather comes all at once, and then heavy outside 
wraps are necessary. The velvet, cloth, and fur garments 
will then have their season, and will be suitable with all 
gowns. And we have become so accustomed to seeing odd 
colors combined that coat and skirt of utterly diverse 
shades will not appear garish or conspicuous. As yet the 
— tans and blacks are the most fashiouable; but green, 
which will be worn probably more than any other color 
this autumn and early winter, will call out green coats. 
Two shades of green ure not good together unless the 
harmonize perfectly, which they rarely do, and a black 
coat with a green skirt will be found far preferable. 
Another point-to be thought of when buying a winter 
coat is that the heaviest is not always the warmest; « 
well-woven light-weight cloth is a great deal warmer than 
one - weighs twice as much and is of harsh, cheap ma- 
terial. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 


11.—HOW TO MAKE THE SHAPE AND COVER A 
VELVET HAT—RIBBON ROSETTES 


et simple and very special things one is 
obliged to make her own, A good plan is to buy a ready- 
made shape and examine the general idea as to the way 
it is put together. You will find it of great assistance. 
W he 1 shape bas a crown piece of buckram it is not 
necessary to have the flat top of the same material, as it 
is rather hard to manage. Simply make the sides of that 
and wire the upper edge; then stretch over the top a piece 
of bonnet net, and sew it down strongly over on to the 
buckram 

In examining an old shape you will see that the head 


( yk course one can buy many hat shapes ready made, 
but to g 





Fig. 2.—Deram or MAKING Rrepon Rosetre 


size is an oval measuring about 18 to 21 inches 
around, according to the style of the hat. When 
you have nothing to guide you in starting, take a 
piece of paper and cut an oval that will measure so 
much around; lay this puper on buckram,and draw 





jopIce FoR CLoTH or SERGE Gown 


a line all around it with a 
pencil, then leave a margin 
of half an inch inside that 
line (to allow for what joins 
it to the crown piece), and 
cut the centre out; there you 
have something to start on 
The half-inch of margin al 
lowed for the join snip into 
us far as the pencil line every 
half-inch all around. You 
will notice that the same 
thing is done in some ready 
made shapes. The next thing 
is the size of the brim. This 
you arrive at by deciding 
how many inches deep you 
wish it to be at back, front, 
and sides, and mark the out 
line with a pencil on the 
buckram; then cut this, and 
wire the edge with a thin 
strong wire firmly sewed on, 
and lapped over at the join 
at least two inches Always 
make all joins at the same 
place, either back or side, as 
suits the atyle of the. hat 
The hat which is described 
here had a straight band of 
buckram one and a quarter 
inches deep sewed on to the 
brim; this formed the side of 
the crown, and was wired on 
both edges The top of it 
was a sort of modified Tam 
o’ Shanter of bonnet net, just 
full enough to make the vel- 
vet, when it was pleated on, 
look soft. To make the net 
top, take a small square and 
pleat it on all around just be- 
low the top wire of the band. 
Remember that the larger the 
square the fuller it becomes. 
Then take a paper pattern of 
the brim you have just made, 
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Fig. 1.—Ve iver Hat TrimMep with RIBBON 
RoOsETTEs. 


lay it on the wrong side of the velvet, and cut one-third 
of an inch beyond on both edges. 

Be sure to reverse the pattern for the under side of the 
brim. Lay the upper side on first. Turn over the edge, 
and secure at several places with pins just stuck straight 
through the folded edge; they will stay that way and not 
mark the velvet. The velvet is then cat-stitched down on 
to the under side of the brim. Becareful not to take the 
stitches through. The under brim is next,.of course; this 
you pin on first also. Do not turn the edge in first, but 
turn it in as you go along, about four inches ahead of the 
sewing. Slip-stitch as described in Lesson I. Be careful 
to put the needle in exactly opposite where it is drawn out. 

Stitches can be one-third to one-half inch long on the 
loose side, but very tiny on the upper edge, which is al- 
ready sewed down. There is an advantage in making the 
smaller stitch slightly upward—that is, drawing the point 
of the needle out nearer the outside edge than where it is 
put in. It helps to prevent the thread showing. The 
edge of this hat has a trimming of pleated felt braid. 
Three yards of this is required, and it is box-pleated first, 





Figs. 1-8.—Recertion Torerres.—[See Figs. 4-6.] 
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and then sewed on in the way you find neatest and 
strongest. 

When sewing on the velvet crown, make the Tam o’ 
Shanter first, and then take a strip of bias velvet, turn in 
both edges, and put it around the side; this finishes both 
the top piece and the edge of the velvet on the brim neat- 
ly. To make the brim covering fit around the crown snip 
it with the scissors at intervals of half an inch all around 
the head size. The ribbon used for trimming the hat Fig. 
1 was very wide, and so <7 four loops were necessary 
to make the rosettes (one yard of ribbon in all); if narrow- 
er ribbon is used, of course more loops are needed. The 
diagrams Figs. 2 and 3 show how to make ribbon rosettes. 

he stitch must be very firm and strong. Do not put too 
many; that is a great fault with beginners. Use a No. 24 
thread double; it saves stitches, and if one thread breaks 
you have still the other to hold the work together; it saves 
many vexatious little incidents when one is in a hurry. 

The original hat was of golden-brown velvet, with felt 
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Fig. 3.—Rreson RosETTE WHEN FINISHED. 


braid to match. The ground of the ribbon was royal 
blue and the pattern in golden-brown. Underneath 
the back were two large roses, shading from a bright 
orange to golden-brown, It was made to go with a 
costume of golden-brown that was trimmed with a blue 
and white plaid silk. 





Tarreta Gown with Lace CoLiar. 


AUTUMN AND 
WINTER TOILETTES. 
= or dinner 

toilette for a young ma- 
tron is of light blue faille, the 
rich Justre of which combines 
admirably with the soft sheen 
of crépe de Chine of the same 
tint that is employed for the 
garniture. The skirt has a 
short train, and is drape: 
about its lower edge with a 
erépe de Chine scarf that is 
caught into loops at intervals. 
The square - necked bodice 
opens on a vest of embroidered 
crépe de Chine, with neck and 
waist bands of the embroidery, 
and deep plissés of plain crépe 
form epaulettes anke basque. 

An afternoon toilette of rich: 
black Lyons silk, Fig. 2, is 
in princesse style, the front 
opening with revers on a black 
velvet tablier; the revers are 
bordered with a vine of jet, 
and on the waist they form a 
shaw! collar, enclosing a white 
moiré vest, within which is a 
velvet plastron with high col- 
lar. Frills of lace are in the 
sides of the collar and in the 
sleeves which are double puffs 
with flaring cuffs. 

A modest evening gown for 
a young girl is of white crin 
kled, silk, made with a plain 
skirt and a round baby-waist, 
with short puffed sleeves, and 
graduated puffs around the 
neck. The girdle is of green 
velvet, pointed at the front, 
and with a sash bow at the 
back 


A simple bodice for a young 
lady’s dark blue serge gown 











has a yoke of white cloth, from the edge of which* 
lines of white soutache are carried down the full 
front and the pleated back. The soft belt is of 
wide black satin ribbon. White linen collar and 
cuffs. 

A bronze taffeta gown has the waist slightly 
bouffant at the front and plain at the back, and 
is finished with a deep girdle and high collar of 
black velvet. A large angular collar of Venetian 
guipure rests on the shoulders and flares over the 
small sleeve puffs, and lace frills to match are in 
the pointed wrist of the sleeves. 

The theatre bodice is of stamped velvet in a de- 
sign in black on a blue satin ground. The front 
is full, the back plain-fitting, and it has a yoke- 
shaped collar surrounded by a double frill of 
Chantilly lace headed by a blue satin cord. Dark 
blue satin ribbons start from under the collar at 
the front and meet a belt of the same. 

A gown of light leaf-brown ladies’ cloth is made 
after a very simple design, but is richly braided 
in black silk soutache in a scroll design. The 
braiding forms a deep border around the skirt 
headed by a scalloped row of wider braid. The 
plain-fitting, side-fastened waist is braided in the 
shape of a little bolero curving low at the top, 
and the close sleeves are braided all the way up 
and are topped by very short plain puffs. Belt 
and collar are of black velvet. 

A fancy étamine having fuzzy black flakes on 
a dark red ground has a border at the foot of the 
skirt consisting of a bias black velvet band be- 
tween folds of tan cloth. The waist is gathered 
in at the narrow black velvet belt, and has an an 
gular collar of black velvet with folds of tan cloth. 

In the third design a skirt of gray canvas is ac 
companied by a bodice 
of checked chiné silk in 
gray and blue. The full 
front has a yoke formed 
of many narrow shirred 
tucks; the fastening is 
at the back, which is 
arranged in two broad 
pleats. The sleeves are 
shirred along the seam, 
and topped by triple 
frills, which, like the 
Back OF STAMPED pointed girdle,are bound 

Ve.ver Bopice with bias black velvet. 





Fig. 1.—Bratpep CLora Gown. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
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Srampep Vetiver Boptce with CHANTILLY LACE 


AUTUMN 


Fig. 2.—Gown or Fiaxep Eramine with VELVET 
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DOLLY'S DINNER INVITATION. 
BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 
N RS. JOHN TRUE was descending the low 
broad steps that led from the entrance of 
the Fine Arts Building to the street. She had 
been to the opening of the spring exhibition, and 
meeting many friends and enjoying.the many 
pictures, had lingered there through most of the 
afternoon, and now, alas! the skies, which had 
been blue and radiant with the early spring sun- 
shine when she entered, were overcast and dark, 
and the heavy downpour of an Apri! shower 
made the length and breadth of Fifty-seventh 
Street a most discouraging spectacle. 

Mrs. True took the voluminous skirts of her 
new gown in one daintily gloved hand as she 
stepped on the sidewalk to give a searching glance 
up and. down the street in the hope of discover- 
ing a stray cab. But there was not a single one 
in sight, and from the side of the awning the 
rain dropped so mercilessly down on her trim 
little bonnet that she was forced to seek shelter 
again under the doorway. It was certainly a 
most trying situation for her, as there was an 
important meeting that afternoon, held for the 
purpose of giving aid andeadvice to the members 
of the street-cleaning department, at which Mrs. 
True’s presence and vote on the proper cos- 
tume for the street-sweepers during the com- 
ing summer were especially necessary. The 
meeting was to be held in a house only a few 
blocks away, so to telephone or send for a cab, 





Figs. 4 and 5.—Back Views or Fies. 1 anp 3. 


Fig. 8.—Canvas Sxrrt aND Fancy SiLK Bopice. 


[See Fig. 4.] 
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she thought, would be foolish, and would take at least 
half an hour more of the afternoon, whose precious min- 
utes were so fast slipping away. 

‘* What could be more aggravating than to have a show- 
er come at this particular time?” said Mrs. True to herself, 
biting her lips and feeling much inclined to say a few of 
the expressive words with which she occasionally beard 
her husband relieve his feelings. As she stood there, 
trying to make up her mind what would be the best thing 
for her to do in her forlorn, umbrellaless condition, she 
became conscious of a voice saying: 

‘Why, Mrs. True, are you still here? I thought I saw 
you leave some time ago, but perhaps your carriage is de- 
layed?” 

She thought that she had seen all her friends depart 
from the building or she would have sought assistance 
from one of them, so she turned quickly, thankful that 
there was anybody left who might come to her rescue, 
and confronted Mrs. T. Marshall Conner 

‘I did not have a carriage this afternoon,” she answered, 


frankly. ‘‘It was so bright and sunshiny when I came 
that there was no excuse for one, and now I—” The 
little grimace and the comprehensive glance that she gave 
to her gown, the sky, and the street completed the sen- 


tence effectively. 

Mrs. T. Marshall Conner felt a pleasant glow of satis- 
faction steal over her. Here was an opportunity to be 
of service to some one who, if not actually one of the 
‘*big swells,” had at least a secure footing in the social 
world that she so longed to enter, and she said, — 
‘* How fortunate that I sent for my carriage! If you will 
let me, it will be a pleasure to me to drive you home, and 
really, you know, it is quite on my way.” 

Mrs, Conner was well aware that Mrs. True did not 
know and had never taken any pains to find out where 
she lived, so she dared venture this slight perversion of 
the truth. But she need not have worried, for Mrs. True 
had thoughts only for the waiting committee of ladies, 
the passing time, and the new gown, and she did not stop 
to consider minor questions, but eagerly hastened to ac- 
cept the invitation. Indeed, so overcome was.she with 
gratitude to Mrs. Conner for having come to her rescue at 
this most opportune time that she could almost have em- 
braced her on the spot, which was a good deal for even 
impulsive Dolly True, since, in the social scale, she and 
Mrs. Conner were not exactly on an embracing level. 

‘Could you really take me?” she exclaimed, joyfully. 
‘I want to go to Mrs. Van Austen’s, which is only three 
blocks away, where I have a meeting, and I'm late now. 
It would be such a help, if you're quite sure that it’s no 
trouble.” 

Scarcely waiting to answer, Mrs. Conner gave the neces- 
sary directions to her coachman, and in a moment more 
Mrs. True found herself, safe and comfortable, rolling 
quickly down the street to her desired goal. Then such 
a feeling of thankfulness rushed into her warm heart tow- 
ards the person who had so 2asily and effectively brought 
this about that she longed to do something at once to re- 
pay Mrs. Conner and give her pleasure. With the long- 
ing came suddenly to her memory a remark that her hus- 
band had made a little time before, which she had scarcely 
heeded then, but which returned to her now as a most 
happy thought. He had been speaking of Mr. Conner— 
once known as Thomas Moriarty O'Conner, but who, as he 
rose rapidly in the financial and slowly in the social world, 
had evolved first into Thomas M. O'Conner, and finally 
into T. Marshall Conner, although his friends of former 
days never ceased to wonder how he had been able to 
change his mother’s fine old name into the high-sounding 
** Marshall.” 

Jack had been in a portent? genial mood after a 
good business day, and in taking his wife into his confi- 
dence had said, “I say, Dolly, T. Marshall Conner let 
me in to day on the ground-floor of an A No. 1 invest- 
ment, and I'd like to even things up a bit by asking him 
and Mrs. ©. here to dinner some time. Not one of your 
regular blow-outs, you know, but withra jolly little crowd 
who wouldn’t mind meeting them. He’s a good fellow to 
know, and I'd like to get a tew more hints from him.” 

At the time Dolly listened carelessly, giving just 
attention enough to what Jack said to wonder who would 
be a “crowd” they knew who would enjoy meetin 
‘‘those Conners,” but now it all seemed different, an 
the quiet little woman at her side quite another person- 
age from the lady she had never noticed especially or 
taken any interest in, but whom she had heard of as a 
social struggler, and met at various charitable affairs, 
where her lurge donations had been the excuse for her 
presence. So, forgetting any former prejudice that she 
might have had, it happened—Dolly never remembered 
distinctly how it came about—that before she left the car- 
riage she had given a dinner invitation, and finished a sen- 
tence that she began without any definite intention with, 

‘* Mr. True has often spoken of it, and I have been mean- 
ing to call and ask you and Mr. Conner to dine with us 
some time informally.” 

Could it be true? Mrs. Conner was wise enough to 
understand that the invitation so given had somewhat 
doubtful chances of being fulfilled. Then the drive was 
almost over. In another minute she would have to leave 
Mrs. True at her destination, and this t opportunit, 
for her to meet some of *‘ the set” into which she so lon 
to enter might be lost forever. So summoning all her re- 
sources and making a bold effort, she said quietly, but 
determinedly, ‘‘ We shall be very glad to come, and it is 
so good of you to ask us, and any time—” The incom- 
plete sentence and the hesitancy would, she felt sure, 
make it necessary for Mrs. True to clinch the matter, and 
she waited breathlessly as the carriage drew up at the 
curb-stone, But at that very moment Dolly suddealy re- 
membered what she had entirely forgotten, that at the last 
meeting the ladies had decided to have the committee 
gather earlier than usual, and so after all she was more 
than an hour late. So overcome was she with dismay 
that she was scarcely conscious to whom she was speaking 
or what she said, but with a vague idea that she must make 
some answer she spoke hurriedly. ‘‘ Time, oh yes, any 
time—next Thursday, at half past seven ;” and then, before 
Mrs. Conner could fairly express her thanks in the accept- 
ance of the invitation, Dolly had left her and run up the 


steps 

dhe was greeted by a chorus of indignant women who 
bad wasted an hour of precious time in a busy New York 
day waiting for her, and what with apo explana- 
tions, and immediate absorption in the question at stake, 
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Dolly’s mind was altogether taken up, and never again 
that afternoon or in the days which followed, all full of 
multitudinous engagements and interests, did she think of 
the invitation so hastily given for the following Thursday. 


“ And now, Tom, don’t let them be late. Remember it 
must be here by six o'clock!” 

Honest Tom Conner swore a mild oath to himself as 
with this parting injunction from his wife he wended 
his way to « tailor of her choosing, to be measured and 
fitted for a suit which would be the correct thing for 
him to wear at ‘‘the dinner.” He did not hail with the 
same delight as she their invitation to a really ‘‘ swell 
affair,” and, although he liked young Jack True, and 
was glad to help him turn an honest penny downtown, 
to meet him uptown on a ground not as familiar to Mr. 
Conner as the “street,” and where young Jack would 
have, probably, much the advantage of him, was quite an- 
other matter. But he was very fond of his wife and ready 
to humor any of her vagaries, among which be reckoned 
her greatest the desire to get into the smart set of the 
metropolis. When she declared, therefore, that this din- 
ner was a step in that direction he prepared to do his best, 
and was as good-natured about getting himself up in the 
proper style as in signing a check for a large sum paid 
as a bribe to a dressmaker for a gown that she had im- 
ported for another customer, but which, for a considera- 
ble advance in price, she was induced to yield to Mrs. 
Conner, to whose fancy it had appealed as the only suit- 
able one to wear at the all-important entertainment. 

“For you see, Tom, we've got to be as fine as any of 
them, and there'll be sure to be a lot there. People like 
that don’t ask two or three to dinner, for in the way they 
do things it costs just about as much to have a dozen, and 
the Trues aren't by any means rolling in riches if they are 
among the fashionable,” Mrs. Conner explained. 

“Well, I can’t say what he may be > to at home, but 
downtown Jack True’s a mighty good fellow with precious 
little nonsense about him, and I’m blamed if I hadn’t a 
deal sight rather meet him down there altogether,” mut- 
tered Tom. 

But his remark did not trouble Mrs. Conner, who was 
too much absorbed with her own delightful anticipations 
to give much attention to any one else. To heran enchant- 
ing vista was opened by this invitation, through which, 
in imagination, she saw a future filled with great social 
possibilities and triumphs. Yet somewhat qualifying her 
pleasure was the haunting fear that on this occasion she 
might not conduct herself according to the latest rules for 
procedure at a dinner. Eagerly she consulted all the new- 
est etiquette books, perusing their contents carefully and 
coaching herself and Tom in the formulas for diners-out, 
and she longed for some one on whose advice she could rely. 
But ber acquaintance in the ‘‘ Trues’ set” was limited to 
a formal bowing acknowledgment of her presence by those 
whom she knew. She was consequently obliged to grasp 
at such straws of information as she could gather,and trust 
to her usually quick instincts not to play her false at the 
dinner. 

Finally the t day arrived, and the gorgeous attire, 
with all its various accessories, was laid out in state in the 
afternoon, as Mrs. Conner felt that it would be necessary 
to begin her preparations for the evening early. She was 
quite satisfied with it all, for everything had been pro- 
cured from the most expensive and reliable places, and 
from the silk stockings and satin slippers matching 
in perfection the gown to the jewelled aigrette for her 
hair—Tom’s last gift and outlay for the occasion—she 
knew all was “‘ just right.” Even the person who came 
to do her hair told her that the dress was ‘‘the most ele- 
gant she had ever seen”; and when later, fully attired, she 
stood on view to her entire household and family, every 
one was so enthusiastic over her appearance and so loud 
in expressions of admiration that she felt quite content, and 
ready to face all New York's best society unblushingly. 
So she let Tom kiss her rapturously while he declared, 
** She'd take the cake over all the swells in Christendom ”’; 
and then, at a quarter past seven, Mr. and Mrs. T. Marshall 
Conner entered the carriage and started on their journey 
into the world of fashion. 


“Dolly, what’s on hand for to-night?” 

Dolly looked keenly at her husband before answering, 
and saw that he was tired, and consequently might be ex- 

to be a little cross and grumpy. He had probably 
a hard day downtown, she thought, and ed to be 
amused and made comfortable. n she remembered 
that on that particular night they were to have rather a 
poor dinner, as owing to the rush of things ori the 
week she had neglected housekeeping and let things 
go. This would be the crowning blow to complete Jack’s 
total demoralization she knew, and would make things 
unhappy all around, for she was tired herself, as the baby 
had not been well lately, and she, who would never trust 
that precious little person entirely to the care of any one 
else, been through one or two nag J hard nights, and 
did not, feel like having it out with Jack. Quickly re- 
volving everything in her active brain for a minute, she 
said, briskly and fully: 

‘*There’s nothing on for this evening. You know it’s 
Thursday, and I promised mother that we’d dine with 
her to-night, but yesterday I found out that she was go- 
ing to have that eo nihilist there, and that he would 
talk the evening on his dreadful experiences, so I said 
we wouldn't come. After the baby’s teeth, im ment 
in Siberia would be a little too much; but I think, Jack, 
we might go on a little spree all by ourselves. They say 
the new play at The Muses is so funny. Suppose I send 
for tickets?’ 

‘Just the thing,” Jack answered. ‘‘ You're oa 
for good suggestions, and I'd like to see something funny, 
for after a tussle with that old—” 

But Dolly, not waiting for him to finish, went off to 
ring for a messenger, saying carelessly as she went: 
** And I'll order dinner early, so that we sha’n’t miss any- 
thing. You won't mind, dear, if you don’t have much to 
eat. We'll go somewhere after the play and have some 
birds. I'll treat this time.” And thus having settled all 
her difficulties, Dolly went out to order dinner to be at 
seven o'clock and get herself into street costume. 


Jack was finishing the salad. He had been helped twice 
as consolation for dinner which had oo before, and 
had taken the last piece of celery on the dish. Dolly had 
gone up stairs to give a farewell kiss to the baby and put 
ou her bonnet before dessert, when the front-door bell rang. 
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‘Who in thunder is coming now?” growled Jack, a 
piece of cheese in one and a cracker in the other, 
both on their way to his mouth. ‘ They say the first act 
is the best, and we'll be late if any one comes in. Here, 
Jane, pull those curtains to, will you?” But Jane had 
disappeared to answer the bell, as him with the de- 
moralized salad and the disorderly dining-table in full 
view of the drawing-room between the open portiéres. 
‘** Well, never mind, it’s too early for callers, and it’s prob- 
ably only some one from the shops,” went on Jack con- 
solingly to himself, preparing calmly to enjoy the re- 
pore A of the salad. 

“Mr. and Mrs. True are at home,” Jane was sayin 
hesitatingly at the door as she stood there astound 
by the sight of two unknown people: the lady, with no 
head-covering, arrayed in a most gorgeous evening gown, 
and the gentleman in dinner costume, with white tie, 
white waistcoat, and all in corresponding elegance. But 
Jane quickly recovered her manners and added, suavely: 
“If you will step into the parlor I will tell them you are 
here. Who shall 1 say?’ She did not hold out the little 
silver salver for their cards, her innate good sense telling 
her that they were not mere callers, but that something 
was wrong somewhere. 

Poor Mrs. T. Marshall Conner! Such an entrance had 
no precedent in any of the etiquette books, and she was be- 
wildered. .She had expected to be ushered into a dressing- 
room where she could remove her wraps, and now she did 
not know what to do with the long cloak that had been 
made expressly for this occasion, and that she had thought. 
to leave upstairs. But no, apparently the books were 
wrong, and she must act as if this was just what she ex- 
pected. So she bravely walked into the room where the 
maid was showing the way, followed by her husband. 

In this room all was very quiet. There was no blaze 
of lights, no women in brilliant dinner dresses and spark- 
ling jewels, no gracious host and hostess waiting to re- 
ceive them, but— And then Mrs. Conner caught sight of 
the gracious host through the open doors, who, with 
cracker and cheese, sat with his back towards them, en- 
tirely unconscious of the spectacle he was making. There 
was a few minutes’ dreadful pause until Jack turned 
around to see who had entered che drawing-room, and be- 
held the Conners in all their glory! Ina second he real- 
ized what had happened, for he knew Dolly's rather 
treacherous memory well, and he rose, his knecs giving 
out under him and a weak smile on his face, to greet his 
guests, unprepared with any excuse and without time to 
think up one. 

But Dolly, upstairs, was the most miserable of all, for 
at the first sound of Mrs. Conner’s voice the invitation so 
hastily given had flashed into her memory, and she felt 
sick all over,and longed to burst into tears and run and 
hide somewhere. ‘There was, however, nothing to be 
done but to face the Conners, and no possible escape, so 
she descended into the drawing-room, her lips white and 
her head dizzy, and faltered through some kind of excuse 
which she knew sounded utterly foolish, ending lamely 
with, “‘ And to think that I could have been so stupid when 
I have been thinking and planning about next Thursday!" 

It was then that honest Tom Conner covered himself 
with glory, for while his wife stood speechless and aghast, 
with a sincere pity for the sweet embarrassed hostess and 
his good friend Jack, he spoke out boldly: ‘‘ Well, I'm 
awfully hungry, anyway, and I want some dinner, If 
they haven't eaten ft a =p downstairs let’s have what's 
a A bite of anything will satisfy me if I get it real 
quick!” 

It was a happy idea, and in the langh that followed the 
remark all felt their courage returning. Dolly remem- 
bered that although they only had mutton, it was a big 
joing gave a few hasty orders, and in a short time they 
we ated at a daintily spread table, and were served 
with’quite a respectable meal, which, with various addi- 
tions of canned articles and quickly devised concoctions, 
made a fairly good showing. And when Jack opened 
a bottle of his rare old wine, Mr. Conner, who was at his 
ease and comfortable, declared he ‘‘ wouldn’t exchange 
that dinner for all the big affairs in the city,” and over 
their cigars he let Jack into some valuable secrets of the 
trade, while Dolly, who had sent for opera tickets to be 
procured at any price, took Mrs. Conner into the intimacy 
of her heart and home while she changed her attire, and 
both ladies grew friendly and confidential as they met 
on the mutuall¥ sympathetic ground of babies. 

Later, at the opera, Mrs. Conner felt that her cup of 
happiness was full, for she sat with the Trues through the 
evening before the eyes of all New York; and then two 
weeks afterwards the dinner actually did come off, and 
the Conners were met and welcomed by a chosen gather- 
ing of the Trues’ friends, and had everything done for 
them in the best ible style. 

But in spite of it all Tom confided to his wife, on the way 
home, that ‘‘ All those swells were very well, but of them 
all he preferred Jack and Dolly, and he preferred them 
when they weren't swell, but just homey.” And although 
she did not assent to his remark, the fact that she did not 
disagree with him might be taken that the same sentifnent 
was echoed by Mrs. T. Marshall Conner. 


AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 


PLAND, in seas of dream-blue mist, 
The far long hill-tops melt and swim, 
By winds of Elffand faintly kissed, 
Light winds that die along their rim. 
Lowland, the sun-steeped valleys smile 
A golden welcome to the morn, 
As wide the — through many a mile 
Long leve h in ripened corn. 
Like gems of faery, royal red, 
bendin + the apples shine; 
In ridges dun the fallows spread ‘ 
Below rich slopes that promise. wine. 
On waste and way-side asters make 
A perf way of v t bloom; 
And boldly ’mid the thorny brake 
The sumach flaunts her painted plume. 
i in the peace of golden ease 
e drowsy world nae ete nor dreams; 
It sleeps, lu by the laden bees 
And the low song of shrunken streams. 
MartTaa McCutiocs- WILiIaMs. 
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NE of the first indications of the renewal of New 

. York’s social life was the reception and musical 
ven in honor of ex-President and Mrs. Harrison early in 
tober, by Dr. R. Ogden and Mrs. Doremus at their resi- 
dence on Madison Avenue. This delightful host and host- 
ess have gained for themselves the reputation of holding a 
veritable sa/on, approaching in wit, wisdom and hospitality 
to the functions of the old French régime, and their last 
entertainment proved no exception. The date chosen was 
the anniversary of their marriage—the golden-wedding 
day having been almost reached—and some of the music 
of the programme was composed for the occasion by Pro- 
fessor Supio and rendered by him, his wife, Madame Cle- 
mentine de Vere-Sapio, and Madame Camilla Urso, the 
noted violinist. The two guests of honor were the recipi- 
ents of much attention, the ex-President, in response to a 
toast, telling how content he was to be out of the whirl- 
pool of election, that he might enjoy the pleasures of a 
quiet life. Mrs. Harrison, whose gown was a dainty com- 
bination of pale blue silk and velvet with Honiton lace, 
won all hearts by her good common-sense and her 
sweet womanly simplicity. Miss Estelle E. Doremus, 
well known for her beauty and accomplishments, aided 
her mother in welcoming their visitors, among whom were 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald McLean, President and Mrs. Seth 
Low, General Horace Porter, Colonel and Mrs. George L. 
Gillespie, Professor and Mrs. Charles A. Doremus, Dr. 
—— Sayre, Mr. Walter 8S. Logan, Lieutenant and Mrs. 

‘arker. 


Mrs. Mary Cowden Clark is one of the few links left to 
us with a literary past wherein moved such men as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and their contemporaries. Mrs. 
Clark's friends were not only among those, but she had 
close affiliations with the musical world by her position 
as a daughter of Vincent Novello, the first music - pub- 
lisher to issue cheap editions of classical music. She has 
made Genoa her home for many years. 


Miss Ethel Nordhoff, a daughter of Charles Nordhoff, is 
another one of the young women of the day who are mak- 
ing new departures by entering paths of work hitherto 
trodden almost entirely by men. Miss Nordhoff has chosen 
bookbinding as her profession, and has fitted berself for 
it by a course of preparation under Mr. Cobden Sander- 
son, at the Dove bindery, near London, whence issue the 
delightful bindings de luze that are the choice treasures of 
their happy owners. 


Miss Amalia Kissner, the American miniature-painter, 
has succeeded in making herself very much the fashion 
in London by securing letters of introduction to persons 
of wealth and influence, and boldly demanding large 
prices for her work. She is said to have more orders than 
she can fill for miniatures, for which she receives $500 
apiece. 


Mrs. John M. Palmer, the wife of the Presidential nom- 
inee of the sound-money Democrats, always accompanies 
her husband on his ‘‘ stumping” tours and political mis- 
sions, and acts as his amanuensis. Mrs. Palmer is a wo- 
man of fine literary taste, and was city librarian in Spring- 
field, Illinois, for several years prior to her marriage. 


The death of Frau Klafsky means a serious loss to opera- 
lovers. She was to have appeared in New York this win- 
ter both with Mr. Damrosch and with Abbey & Grau, in 
the rdles of Wagner's heroines, and was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest dramatic singers. She had sung much on 
the Contivent andin London. A Hungarian by birth, and 
of comparatively humble origin, she studied in Vienna 
with Madame Marchesi, and sang many minor parts be- 
fore her talents were fully developed. She was but forty- 
one at the time of her death. 


The lovers of poetry, of beautiful prose, and of artistic 
book-making felt a keen pang at the announcement of the 
death of William Morris. He bas been described as poet, 
socialist, and artist, aud he achieved a reputation as each 
one. His artistic decorations, wall-paper, stained glass, 
etc., are known everywhere, and the work he turned out 
at the Kelmscott Press is a joy to all .book-lovers. 


Barnard College has opened with a large increase in 
students, the Freshman class numbering more than ever 
before, while many graduates of other colleges have enter- 
ed to pursue post-graduate studies. The new political- 
science department is very popular, as is also that of mu- 
sic. This latter is the gift in memory of Robert Center to 
Columbia College, and is open to all Barnard students. 
Professor Edward Alexander MacDowell, the eminent mu- 
sician and teacher, is the head of the department of music, 
which has a present home in Carnegie Music Hall. The 
aim of the instruction is twofold: first, to teach music sci- 
entifically and technically, that the pupils may be trained 
for teachers and composers; and, second, to treat music 
historically and wsthetically as an element of liberal cult- 
ure. Students may elect the course in music just as in 
any other branch. The corner-stoné of Barnard’s new 
buildings will be laid in November. These are to be 
erected around a square, and will be ready for use in an- 
other year. Several new instructors have been added— 
Professor Calvin Thomas, who fills Professor Boyesen’s 
Chair of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Dr. Her- 
bert Maule Richards, of Harvard, and Professor James R. 
Wheeler. A new curriculum will go into effect July 1, 
1897, and by its terms students who so desire may enter 
Columbia and Barnard without Greek, choosing some sub- 
stitute for this hitherto compulsory study. : 


At Wellesley College the price of tuition and board has 
been raised, the full expense being now $400, formerly 
$350, and no assistance is now req from tbe students 
in domestic or clerical work. A course in paydeiegy ont 
hygiene has been introduced for the first time, and is 
upon observations of life among the girls at Wellesley. 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore has a larger attend- 
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ance at present than any previous year, its dormitories be- 
ing well filled. Regular receptions are given each month 
to promote social life, but this is one of the few women’s 
colleges where all forms of dancing are strictly forbidden. 
Smith gives a Junior promenade each season, when gen- 
\lemen are invited and dancing is the a ; Evelyn 
gives small dances during the winter a formal one at 
Commencement-time ; Radcliffe has its class-day dance; 
and at most of the other colleges this form of amusement 
is indulged in to a greater or less extent. 


The new buildings at Vassar are under headway. The 
president’s house will soon be ready for occupancy, his 
rooms in the main building having been turned into 
apartments and offices for the lady principal, offices for 
the president, secretary, and faculty, and accommodations 
for eleven students. Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given 
the funds for the new recitation-hall, while the other trus- 
tees have presented the dormitory. 

Miss Laura Wylie, Ph.D., has been made associate pro- 
fessor of English, and among the new members of the 
faculty are Miss Rogers, Miss Start, Miss Carter, and Miss 
Ida Hubbell. 


Mrs. Julia Bradley, of Peoria, Illinois, who has recently 
declared her intention of devoting her entire fortune of 
more than two million dollars to the endowment of an 
educational institute in that city, is over eighty years of 
age. Her idea is to give a large sum of money each year 
to the support of the Bradley ‘olytechnic Institute, as it 
is to be called, and to leave it the bulk of her fortune at 
her death. The institute will be affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and two of the seven trustees will 
always be chosen from the university. Especial atten- 
tion is to be bestowed upon manual training. 


A wonderfully ambitious course of study is that pur- 
sued by the Chicago women’s club called the ‘‘ Daughters 
of the Sun.” Their object is to study thoroughly every 
country the sun shines on, and beghnaing where “ old 
Sol” does in the calculations of astronomy, to follow him 
in his course around the globe. They omit nothing from 
meteorology to geology, and take in the history, biography, 
arts, literature, and politics of each land they touch. The 
organization was formed in 1881, and was the first women’s 
club on the Chicago West Side. Its membership is limited 
to thirty, and to its president, Mrs. Mary Emerson Haven, 
is due much of the success of the club. She was its found- 
er and has been its efficient director throughout its course. 


Margaret Frances Mauro, of, Washington, D. C., whose 
verses recently appeared for the first time, is a child of 
only fourteen, a daughter of Mr. Philip Mauro, a Wash- 
ington patent-lawyer. Ever since the little Margaret was 
six years old she has been writing verses. She never 
been to school, her mother having preferred to educate 
her at home. The child has always been devoted to birds 
and flowers,and many of her poetical ideas are drawn 
from nature. Her toys and pets suggested rhymes to her 
from infancy. She “lisped in numbers,” and put them 
upon paper as soon as she learned to use a pen. She is 
not precocious in any other way, but is a happy, healthy 
child, leading an entirely normal life. 


Queen Victoria carries her fondness for bagpipe music 
so far that when she is at Balmoral Castle she issues or- 
ders that she is to be aroused every morning by the skirl- 
ing of the pipes under her windows, and while she break- 
fasts they play for her. Her own pipers are gorgeously 
attired in full Highland costume, and their ornaments of 
cairngorms are all set in solid silver. The Queen’s pre- 
dilection for this garb moves her to insist that it shall be 
adopted by all the men of her family, as well as by her 
gentlemen-in-attendance and her servants, as soon as they 
have crossed the Scottish border. There is a story current 
of the northbound mail being stop for twenty minutes 
on the border-line in order to enable the Duke of York to 
don his Highland dress. The fashion is not popular among 
the gentlemen of the court, not only because it requires an 
unusually well-built man to appear to advantage in the 
Scottish dress, but also because its wearers seldom fail to 
take heavy colds as a result of the change of attire. 
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Juprru.—The conventional entertainment for a Halloween party in- 
cindes all the well-known rites appropriate to the occasion. Among 
these is bobbing for apples floating in a tub filled with water, one 
tub for the young men and another for the girls; 
ing amusing destinies are written on small slips of paper, and one of 
these put into each apple. The young men duck their heads and try to 
catch the apples in their mouths, the girls try to stiex them with forks. 
Another amusement with apples is to pare them, each person throw- 
ing over his or her head the paring, which must not be broken, and 
which, when it falle, is suppé to form the initial of the name of the 
future husband or wife. Another entertainment is the tumbler test. 
One tumbler is fliiled with clear water, another with soapy, and a thir 
with blue water, while one tumbler is left empty. These are put in a 
row; @ girl is blindfolded and led to them, and touches one with her 
forefinger ; she who touches the clear water will wed a charming and 
prosperous man; who tonches the cloudy water, a poor and forlorn 
creature; the blue water portends a literary or artistic fate, and who 
touches the empty tumbler will die unmarried. young men are 
put through the same test. Another well-known rite is for a person 
to walk alone and backward down the cellar stairs, holding a mirror ; 
and over the ehoulder, in the mirror, will appear, it 1s supposed, the 
face of his or her intended. way to end such an evening is to 
have story-telling around an open fire; person in turn is 
stiven a lighted ingot, and must tell a story,pathetic, humorons, or other- 
while the fagot 
it is thrown on the fire. On the su 


of the 8; these are put into the cake before it is frosted, and 
each tied with - ex- 


a different colored ribbon ; the ends of the rib’ 


battered finger rolls, olives, chocolate with whipped 
oer 


chilteen’s partion "Yor will find enggestions | such ot 4 
on 

an article of Bazan No. 50 of last year, called “ A Children's Christmas 
Eutertainment.” One very good game isa it; hide in cor- 


notations foretell- ° 


ners, behind doors, and in any odd nooks small packages tied with rib- 

, each containing some simple toy, and ber each k ; let 
the children draw from a bow! slips of paper bered to corres; . 
and then huut for the kages ; when one is discovered by a child, 
unless it bears the number on his or her — it must not be noticed 
or attention called to it. A May-pole dance is avother pretty way of 
entertaining the children, and may be easily arranged, with the pole 
fastened securely into a wooden rest or jar and wound with different 
colored ribbons, which the children unwind as they dance around it to 
the sound of music. On the refreshment table where the children 
have supper a pretty arrangement of flowers may be made by having 
a number of small bouquets and bontonniéres massed together for a 
cen jece in the middle of the table, and each tied with a different 
colored ribbon ; the ends of the ribbons reach to the children’s places, 
and give the table a gay appearance. At the end of the meal the chil- 
dren pull the ribbons and each one gets a bouquet to carry home. 

Ronete.—A cloth suit is most effective made with tailor finish. A 
stylish suit is made with skirt and coat under which fancy silk waists 
are worn. Braiding is quite the thing on a tailor-made gown, but this 
is a matter of opinion. Watch chains assume many styles, any of 
which is fashionable. There is a preference shown for long slender 
gold chains which hang loosely about the neck. Side combs and orna- 
mental hair-pins are in general use, and are made of tortoise shell, 
sometimes decorated with gold or sewi-precious stones. With combs 
only one fancy pin is worn, 

arp Manion.—A skirt of white brilliantine or a light fancy silk 
will be serviceable for your use with fancy waists. 

Mouty Leror.—A blue skirt of ladies’ cloth with jacket of blue vel- 
vet of the same shade is a handsume combination for a visiting costume. 
One does not make any mistake in a gown of those materials. Fancy 
waists are worn as much if not more than ever before, and are always 
stylish and es 

Oupv Apsirece.—The style of basket-cloth which you enclose is not 
as fashionable this season, as there are many new goods which have 
crowded that weave out of the market. Plain satin dresees will be 
worn, but.the light fancy silks are taking their place. A deep claret- 
colored used capes and small wraps, but that color 
is not dress fabrics. Skirts are less full than those of last sea- 
son, but they flare very wide at the bottom. Chinchilla fur will always 
remain a favorite ove. 

U. C.—The dress which you describe would be perfectly suitable for 
au evening wedding and reception. Long biack Suéde gloves are 
worn, bat pale tan-colored gloves are more generally seen at these 
functions, 

A Reaver.—Evening gowns are elaborately trimmed with lace, ac- 
cordio ted chiffon, or gauze; fichu effects are mach in favor. 
For your blue satin gown use an organdie or g dine in which the 
figures are of brilliant colors, and let the blue satin show through as a 
lining. Many of the new evening dresses are made in this way. Black 
gauze would be sui but is not as becoming, as a rule. 

notuy M.—A very gown for a woman of forty which 
would be suitable for receptions and dinners can be made of any of 
the newer styles of light brocaded silks ; these are not expensive, and 
may be found in great varieties at all the shops. A light fancy waist 
with dark skirt is always suitable for the theatre if one does not wish 
to wear a full streetcostume. Skirts which are intended to hang loosely 
from the lining are made entirely separate. This manner of hang- 
ing skirts is, however, unsatisfactory, and the linings are best 
made with the material, Silk and velvet skirts would not hang per- 
fectly if made in this way. Wool gowns are finished at the bottom 
with velveteen, or sometimes a cord is preferred. sacques and 
close coats are worn with street costumes, and both are equally fashion- 
able, but the figure must be considered. 

F. 8,—Feather boas are quite as much the mode this fall as ever be- 
fore. They are desirable, as they are very light weight and offer suf- 
ficient protection against draughts. Boas of chiffon, ribbon, and 
gauze are also much worn, A handsome gown for a lady of fifty may 
ve made of black satin or moiré, the material being a question of 
preference. Black satin, however, is el t and always suitabdle, es- 
pecially if the bodice is trimmed with jet and black chiffon or gauze. 

G. L.—A stylish way to make over the young girl's dress would be 
to use Fe of fancy silk, and use the silk for cuff*. A wide biack 
satin ribbon sash with long ends, and a band around the neck finished 
with a large full bow at the back, would add much to the rtyle of the 
on are always becomi: The skirt should be untrimmed. 

J. V. H.—The poem beginn sy Lent 7 did you come from, Baby 
Dear?” was written by George Macdonald. You will find the com- 
plete poem in any edition of the author’s works, and in many of the 
volumes of sel ms of childhood 

M.M.—A married woman should always wear her wedding-ring, 
unless some reason, such as illnesa, makes it obligatory for her 
to leave it off her finger temporarily. The wedding-ring is worn 
on the third finger of the left hand ; the engagement ring on the same 
finger, above the wedding-ring. The width and weight of the ring are 
matters of personal preference; exaggera’ styles are not in good 
taste, Before sending her invitations to such entertainments as a tea 
or day, a hostess should certainly call on all the ladies on her visit- 
ing-list to whom she owes calls, and on any other lady she wishes to 
invite and has not already exchanged calls with, although even if a 
hostess omits showing this latter attention, it is not probable that any 
slight is intended, and the person receiving the invitation may, with 
propriety, accept it and attend the tea. 

Constant Reapgs.—Dinner cloths are of fine white damask, with a 
quarter-inch hem, and marked with a monogram; or two monograms 
may be worked on the cloth on opposite sides of the centre or di- 
agovally across from each other. Dinner napkins are finished in 
the same wate and are five-eighths or three-quarters of a yard square, 
with a one-inch monogram worked in one corner. Dinner cloths 
and napkins may also be finished with a hem-stitched hem, that 
on the cloth one-inch wide, and on the napkins a half-inch or nar- 
rower. Table-spoons are used for soup. It is difficult to advise 
about the library curtains, as you do not mention the coloring of the 
room or of the other farnishings, but, on general principles, a library 
curtain should be of some heavy handsome material of a dark color 
whieh harmonizes with the other colors in the room ; if you prefer an 
Oriental design, get dark tapestry, and finish the curtain with a heavy 
cord ; run it on the pole instead of hanging it with rings. 

. k. W.—A hostess should, of course, retarn the calis made on her 
by ladies on her evenings at home, even when she receives with her 
husband, brother, or any male relative; she may return the calls with . 
the tieman or alone, as she pleases. For refreshments at such 
evenings, sandwiches, tea, chocolate with whipped cream, possibly a 
mild punch, and cake should be served ; they may be placed on a small 
table in the reception-room, which is presided over by a lady friend or 
relative of the hostess. 

Cano.tng.—Formal invitations to a church wedding do not demand 
an answer, unless one is requested, until the day of the ceremony, when 
those unable to attend acknowledge the invitation with visiting-cards 
addressed to the father and mother of the bride, or to whoever sends 
out the invitations for the wedding. Invitations to a wedding recep- 
tion and a bride’s ‘‘ At Home ” demand no other acknowledgment than 
visiting-cards sent on the days of the functions by those unable to at- 
tend. A formal invitation to a house wedding demands the eame ac- 
knowledgment as an invitation.to a church wedding. Wedding-an- 
nouncement cards require no acknowledgment. 

Putiapas.—1, A waist of pink velutina might be rather warm. A 
waist of black brocade with full front of pink chiffon under bolero 
jacket fronts would be much smarter. @% Your green cloth cape 
trimmed with the gray fur will be quite in style. Line it with light 
fancy brocade, 8. Short-back sailor hate are worn, but not trimmed 
with flowers. 4 See the article on “‘Thinness” in the “ Beauty and 
Hygiene” series, Bazan No. 18, 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Chijd. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

OW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” Miustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PRTS. 
Thorne Miller. 
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16mo, 


How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


. THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


75 cente. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 


, $1. 
CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
by a ta COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 


J 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


16mo, 


Pos.isuzp sy HARPER & BROT!IERS, New Yoax. 
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AT THE FOUR HOLE—MISS BEATRIX HOYT (IN CENTRE 


THE WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


6 he ENTY-FIVE contestants out of twenty-nine entries 
started Tuesday morning in the second annual meet- 
ing for the woman’s championship at golf. The Morris 
County Club, under whose direction the meeting was 
held, had provided for everything, even down to the lay- 
ing out of the pathway to the railway station, marked by 
signal-flags in the club colors, and the only drawback to 
the universal happiness was the cold gloomy weather of 
the first three days. But the *‘ gallery" was appreciative 
and faithful throughout, 
and the finals on Friday 
brought out the largest 
and most brilliant assem- 
bly of lookers-on in the 
history of American golf. 

The withdrawal of 
Miss Sands from the 
semi-finals was the only 
untoward incident of the 
tournament; and against 
that may be set off the 
very fine play shown by 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, ofthe 
Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club. This young lady 
of sixteen summers, with 
her hair hanging down 
her back in a long braid 
(and it was amusing to 
see it whisk around in 
front of her face as she 
made a stroke), captured 


the ** gallery ” at once by 
the splendid dash and 
vigor of her game, and 
her victory was dis 


counted from the start. 
She fairly romped away 
from her field in the pre- 


liminary medal round, 
and won her match 
games by playing 


straight, clean golf. Her 
swing is comparatively 
short, but it was marked 
by a vigorous elasticity, 
a free let-in to the ball 
and a long follow-on. Her ivon play was also good, par- 
ticularly in the way of brilliant high lofting shots for the 
green, and her putting was true and steady. And,with it 
all, absolute confidence and unfailing nerve. It is possi- 
ble that Miss Sands might have played her a fairly close 
match in the semi-finals if the issue had actually been 
made, but it is not probable that the final result would 
have been different. Mrs. Turnure, the silver-medallist, 
well deserved second place by her steady, painstaking 
work. She never lost a chance to make a point, and her 
judgment was rarely at fault. She played the match 
game for all there was in it, and pulled out her semi-finals 
with Miss Oliver solely on her nerve and coolness at crit- 
ical points. Both Miss Oliver and Miss Sands also put up 
good golf. The former showed remarkable proficiency 
in brassey-work through the green and also in putting, 
at least in her earlier rounds. With a little more experi- 
ence in tournament-work she would probably have made 
the finals. Miss Sands played a strong uphill game— 
careful, steady, and determived. With Miss Hoyt out, it 
would have been anybody’s match between her and Mrs. 
Turnure 

The most noticeable feature of the preliminary round 
of medal play was the uniformly orthodox fashion in 
which the contestants set about their work. As player 
after player stepped up to the tee it was easy to see that 
each had been trained after the strictest tenets of the pro- 
fessional school. Of course there was a certain individu 
ality of style, but in a great majority of cases grip, stance, 
and swing were all patterned upon the accepted models, 
and in no instance was there any marked departure from 
the canons. It was a perfectly natural consequence that 
this good form should often be purchased at the expense 
of freedom and dash; but, on the whole, the driving (the 
golfing par excellence) was very fair, und the 
proportion of foozles at the tee was no larger than that 
which obtains in the ordinary masculine competition. 
The ‘‘ gallery” was a large and critical one, and its influ- 
ence was particularly marked in the striking off for the 
first saan on Tuesday morning. But by afternoon the 
players had worked off the nervous tension, and the ini 
tial drives for the second round were quite up to the femi 
nine standard 

One player, indeed, Miss Elizabeth Oliver, lofted her 
ball for a carry and run of one hundred and forty yaris 
with a precision and grace that might well have caused 
the ordinary male duffer a pang of envy and despair. Of 
course in the matter of pure style Miss Hoyt stood ina 
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class by herself. Her’s 
was the free unconscious 
mastery which can only 
be irttuined in the plastic 
period of youth and by 
the imitative process. 
She had learned her golf 
as she might have learned 
her French, by the purely 
natural method, and her 
work was good because 
she was free to think only 
of hitting the ball and not 
of how to hit it. Now 
after one has passed this 
imitative period of life 
where golf and foreign 
languages are picked up 
with equal facility, the 
acquirement of a good 
style is a very different 
matter. In the first place, 
the muscles have become 
set, but that is of far less 
importance than the 
change in the mental atti 
tude. The faculty,of un- 
conscious imitation has 
been replaced by that of 
logic; the player has learned to think, and that is fatal to 
absolute mastery. There are some twenty or more cardi- 
nal essentials for correct driving, and no one has yet been 
able to remember them all and at the same time to hit the 
ball. The player who takes up golf in middle life must 
be prepared to sacrifice something; he can never perfect 
both his style and his game. 

Thorp, the silver-medallist at Shinnecock, and Tyng, 
the well-known amateur, are examples of what single- 
minded devotedness to the mere hitting of the ball may 
accomplish, and both of them golf in a style that should 
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cause old Allan Robertson to turn in his grave. Per con- 
tra, there are scores of players in the noble army of Class 
C men whose form is perfect, except in the last essential 
of getting the ball away. We will never have a native 
champion in the class of Ball or Tait abroad, or Whigham 
or McDonald at home, until some one of the younger gen- 
eration has been developed from the ground up. And in 
this direction feminine golfing talent has had the honor 
of scoring the first point by the bringing out of Miss 
Hoyt. 

Before commenting upon the scores made in the medal 
round, a word 
should be said 
upon the gener- 
al nature of the 
course played 
over. There is 
no separate Ja- 


dies’ round at 
the Morris 
County Club, 


what are known 
as the red and 
blue courses be- 
ing merely 
patch-work ar- 
rapgements of 
the holes lying 
near and around 
the club-house. 
The nine-hole 
course used at 
the meeting was 
made up of the 
first, second, 
fourth, fifth, 
fourteenth, fif 
teenth, six- 
teenth, seven- 
teenth, and eigh- 
teenth holes of 
the regular round 


MRS. 
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Only two of these (the fourth and the 
fourteenth) present any especial difficulty in the way of 
dangerous hazards. The way to the fourth hole lies 
across the railway track, and a topped drive is heavily 
penalized. Moreover, the hole is a long one, and the 
green is protected by a bunker in front and a wood be- 
hind. Two fences and a road guard the fourteenth hole, 


869 


“ PUNCH-BOWL.” 


Hoyt 


familiarly known as the ‘‘Trap,” and this hazard is one 
of the most férmidable on the course. All the other holes 
ure comparytively short and easy, although there are ar- 
tificial bunkers at two ‘or three of them to punish erratic 
shots. 

Of the eight survivors of the medal round the highest 
score was 111, made by Miss Shelton, and the lowest 95 
returned by Miss Hoyt. Mrs. Shippen and Miss Griscom 
tied at 102, Miss Sands made it in 103, and Miss McLane, 
Miss Cora Oliver, and Mrs. Arthur ‘Turnure tied at 105, 
The best figures for a single round were 47, made by both 
Miss Hoyt und Miss Sands in the morning play. ‘This is 
an average of five and two-ninths to the bole, and means 
very steady golf. In practice the day before Miss Hoyt 
did it in 43, a score which may well speak for itself. In 
these first eight scores there was but one nine recorded 
and not a single hole in double figures. Twelve players 
came in under 120 and nineteen under 130. Mrs. W. Fel 
lowes Morgan was perhaps the only one of the defeated 
contingent. who failed to reach the popular estimate of 
her form, and her card showed 117. This is good golf 

The first day of match play furnished one surprising 
reversal of form in the defeat of Miss Griscom by Miss 
Oliver. The former had tied with Mrs. Shippen for 
the second-best score in medal play on Tuesday, with Miss 
Oliver three strokes behind. The match should have been 
a close one, but Miss Griscom was too nervous to do her 
self justice, and her opponent had but little difficulty in 
winning half the match straight off the reel. Miss Oliver 
was eight holes up at the end of the morning round, and 
quickly ran the match out when play was resumed after 
luncheon. Miss Hoyt had quite as easy a time with Miss 
McLane. 

It was a closer struggle between Miss Sands and Mrs. 
Shippen, the former winning on the nineteenth hole. Mrs 
Shippen played a strong game, and golfed in a very neat 
and graceful style. Her strength lies in her long game, 
but inthis particular match she also did good work on the 
green, But Miss Sands hung on to her with persistent de 
termination, and fairly wore-her down at the end. Miss 
Shelton was  Morris- 
town’s last hope, but she 
too was forced to suc 
cumb to Mrs. Turnure’s 
better all-round play. 
Miss Shelton made a 
plucky uphill fight, but 
she was unsteady in tight 
places, while Mrs. Turn- 
ure kept her head under 
any and all circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps the most inter- 
esting match of the tour- 
nament was the semi-fin- 
al on Thursday between 
Miss Oliver and Mrs, 
Turnure. The two con 
testants are radically dif- 
ferent in style and tem 
perament, and although 
Mrs. Turnure was never 
headed, it was an open 
question up to the seven- 
teenth hole whether Miss 
Oliver’s dash and _brill- 
iancy would not win for 
her against the cool judg- 
ment and careful deliber 
ation of her opponent. 
The test came at the sev 
enteenth hole. At this 
point Mrs. Turnure was 
one up with two to play, 
and Miss Oliver had the 
honor. At this hole there 
is an artificial earth bunk 
er of something over one 
hundred yards from the tee. It is an easy carry for a 
good masculine driver, but it is in just the wrong posi 
tion for a lady’s game. Miss Oliver drove straight for 
the bunker and plump into it, while Mrs. Turnure played 
widely to the right, giving herself a straightaway brassey 
stroke for the green. Miss Oliver extricated herself in 
good style, but it was just that extra stroke that halved 
the hole and kept the score from being tied at the critical 
point. Miss Oliver was bunkered again in the stone wall 
at the sixteenth hole (this bunker, again, is unfortunately 
placed for feminine golfers), and Mrs, Turnure won the 





IN THE FINAL ROUND, MISS HOYT DRIVING OFF 


match by two up. But 
seventeenth. 

In the final match on Friday Miss Hoyt had one im 
mense advantage over Mrs. Turnure in having had au 
off day on Thursday through the default of Miss Sands 
Mrs, Turnure had been under the strain of three days’ 
play, including two hard-fought match rounds, and it was 


it had been virtually lost at the 
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thought hardly possible that she could make much of a 
showing against her youthful rival. But, to everybody’s 
surprise, the morning round ended with the game all 
square, and it was even again at the sixteenth hole. Mrs. 


Turnure led off with a drive that was a trifle too high, 
leaving her ball in an unfortunate position, close to a hur- 
die, and embedded in long grass. And here, for the first 
time, she lost ber nerve, and made three fruitless strokes 
at the unlucky ball. The score then stood at one up for 


Miss Hoyt and two to play; but the game was lost, for Mrs. 
Turnure had, in golfing parlance, ‘* cracked,” and it was 
too late in the match to recover. 

The tournament showed an unquestioned advance in 
golfing ability over that of a year ago. It is doubtful if 
the ex-champion, Mrs. Charles Brown, could have success- 
fully defended her title even had she been in form. Miss 
Sargent would probably have won a place had she en- 
tered the tournament, but beyond that speculation is idle 
work. It is enough that she did not play and that Miss 
Hoyt did win. But it is safe to predict that the present 
champion will set the bar a notch higher by this time 
next year. Her game is a thoroughly sound one, and it 
should be capable of development. Miss Oliver is also 
an improving player, and should be heard from again. 
Mrs. Turnure’s game has about reached its limit. Its best 
point is its steadiness, but dash and freedom are quite as 
necessary in gaining the very highest honors of the green. 
Mrs. Shippen and Miss Griscom, among the defeated con- 
tingent, showed promising golf. Both drive in excellent 
form, but are weak at the short game. 

RICHMOND. 


FRANCES WALDEAUx.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Avutnor or “ Da. Warnicx’s Davucurers,” etc. 





CHAPTER IL. 


LARA VANCE had her faults, but nobody could deny 
that in this crisis she acted with feeling and tact. 
She ignored mademoiselle and her lover, whose bliss was 
in evidence on deck all day, and took possession of Mrs. 
Waldeaux, caring for her as tenderly as if she had been 
some poor wretch sentenced to death. ‘‘ She has no intel- 
lect left except her ideas about George,” she told herself, 
*‘and if he turns his back on her for life in this way— She 
never was too sane!"—shaking her head ominously. 

She thought it best to talk frankly of the matter to lit- 
tle Lucy Dunbar, and was relieved to find her ready to 
joke and laugh at it. ‘‘ No bruise in that tender heart!” 
thought Clara, who was anxious as a mother for her girls. 

‘**We all worshipped Mr. George,” said Lucy, saucily. 
“I most of all. He is so cold, so exalted, and ah—h, so 
good-looking! Like a Greek god. But he never gave a 
look to poor little me! The Friulein came on deck as 
soon as we all went down with seasickness, and bewitched 
him with her eyes. It must have been her eyes; they are 
yellow—witch’s eyes. Or maybe that cheap smell about 
her is a love-philter! Or was it just soul calling to soul? 
I should have said the Fraulein had the soul of a milliner. 
She put great ideas into the hat that she altered for me,” 
Lucy added, with an unsteady laugh. 

“IT care nothing for them or their souls,” said Miss 


Vance, crossly. “ It is his mother I think of.” 
**But really,” said Lucy, ‘ mademoiselle is quite raw 
material. No ideas—no manners whatever. rs. Wal- 


deaux may mould her into something good and fine.” 

“She will not try. She will never accept that creature 
as a daughter.” 

**She seems to me to be indifferent,” said Lucy. ‘‘She 
does not see how terrible it.is. She was leaning over the 
bulwark just now, laughing at the queer gossoons selling 
their shillalahs.” 

** Oh, she will laugh at Death himself when he comes to 
fetch her, and see something ‘ queer’ in him,” said Clara. 

But her little confidence with Lucy had relieved her. 
The child cared nothing for George, that was plain. 

Mademoiselle, watching Mrs. Waldeaux closely all day, 
was not deceived by her laugh. ‘The old lady, your 
mother,” she said to George, ‘‘is what you men call ‘ game.’ 
She has blood and breeding. More than you, monsieur. 
That keeps her up. I did not count on that,” said the 
young woman, thoughtfully. 

George took off his glasses and rubbed them nervously 
as he talked. ‘“‘I don’t understand my motheratall! She 
has always been very considerate and kind. I never 
thought that she would receive my wife, when I brought 
her to ber, with calm civility. Not a kiss nor a blessing!” 

“A kiss? A blessing forme?” Lisa laughed, and nod- 
ded gee y! to the sea and world at large. “She could 
hardly have blessed a woman —s full length in her 
chair,” she thought. ‘‘It é her chair. And I have un- 
seated her for life!” curling herself up in the rugs. 

Yet she bad a twinge of pity for the old lady. Even 
the wild-boar has its affections and moments of _— 
ness. A week ago Lisa could have trampled the life out 
of this woman who had slandered her dead mother, with 
the fury of any wild beast. 

For she was Pauline Felix’s daughter. It was her mo- 
ther’s name that Mrs. Waldeaux had said could not be 
spoken by any decent woman. Lisa had been but a child, 
but she had held her mother’s head close to her stout little 
heart as she lay dying—that awful mysterious death, of 
which the young man had tried to make a telling story. 
The girl evened herself now and closed her tired eyes as 
she thought of it. She had been a wicked child and a 
wicked woman, but she knew certainly that the Virgin 
and her Son had come near to her day, and had 


hel her. 
, who was poring fondly on her face, exclaimed: 
“Your eyes are wet. You are in trouble!” 

‘I was thinking of my mother,” she said, gently, hold- 
ing out her hand to bim. 

e took it, and said, presently: ‘‘ Will you not talk to me 
about her, Lisa? You have not told me anything of your 
people, my darling. Norof yourself. Why, I don’t even 

now whether you are or German. 
**Oh, you shall hear the whole story when we are mar- 
ried,” she replied, softly, a wicked glitter in her eyes. 
* Begun in Uanren's Bazan No, 41, Vol. XXIX. 
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Some of the noblest blood in Europe is in my veins. I 
will give you my er 1 tree to hang be n that old 
homestead of yours. It will interest the people of Weir— 
and please your mother.” 

“It is good in you to think of her,” he said, tenderly, 
looking down at her. 

He was not blind. He saw the muddy skin, the thick 
lips, the soiled, ragged lace. They would have disgusted 
him in another woman. 

But this was—Lisa. There was no more to be said. 

These outside trifles would fall off when she came into 
his life. Even with them she was the breath and soul 
of it. 

She saw the difference between them moré sharply than 
he did, She had been cast for a low part in the play, and 
knew it. Sometimes she had earned the food which kept 
her alive in ways of which this untempted young priest 
had never even heard. There was something in clean 
past of his, in his cold patrician face and iuxurious habits, 
new to her, and she had a greedy relish for it all. 

She had been loved before, caressed as men caress a 
dog. kicking it off when it becomes troublesome. George's 
boyish shyness, his reverent awe of her, startled her. 

“He thinks Lisa Arpent a jeune fille—like these others. 
A little white rose!” she thought, and langhed. She would 
not tell him why she laughed, and muttered an oath when 
he stupidly insisted on knowing. 

He was the first lover who had ever believed in her. 

She bad begun this affair simply to punish the ‘‘ old 
woman”; the man in it had counted for nothing. But 
now, as they crossed the gangway, she looked up at him 
with eyes that for the moment were honest and true as a 
child’s, and her firm hand suddenly trembled in his. 


Three weeks later Mrs. Waldeaux came into Miss Vance’s 
little parlor on Half Moon Street. Her face was red from 
the wind, her eyes sparkled, and she hummed some gay 
air which an organ ground outside. Clara laid down her 


D. 

**Where have you been, Frances? It is a week since I 
saw you.” 

“Oh, everywhere! George has been showing me Lon- 
don!” She sat down before the fire with a gurgle of 
comfort, and dropped her bonnet and gloves on the floor 
beside her. ‘‘ Yesterday we spent at the Museum. George 
explained the Elgin marbles to me. I don’t suppose any- 
body in London has studied their history so*thoroughly. 
I did wish you could have heard him. And the day before 
I was at the House—in the ladies’ gallery. I can’t imagine 
how he got admission for me. He és so clever!” 

‘We are going down to Canterbury for a couple of 
days,” said Clara. “‘ We start atnoon. Will you go with 
us?” 

‘*‘No, I think not. George does not seem to care for 
cathedrals. And he has plans for me, no doubt.” 

Miss Vance brushed the bornet and carefully rolled up 
the strings. ‘‘ Are you satisfied? Is London the London 
you have been thinking of these twenty years?” she asked. 

‘*Oh, a thousand times more! And George has been 
with me every day—every day!” 

Miss Vance picked up the gloves, looking pone | 
at the poor lady’s happy face. ‘‘ Now she bas gone o 
into one of her silly transports of delight, and for no 
earthly reason!” 

‘*T noticed that George has seen very little of Lisa late- 
iy. she said, tentatively. “If he really means te marry 

er—” 

‘Marry her! Clara! You surely never feared that?” 

“He certainly told us plainly enough that he would do 
it,” said Miss Vance, testily. 

“Oh, you don’t understand him! You have had so 
little todo with young men. They are all liable to attacks 
like that—as to measles and scarletfever. But they pass 
off. Now, George is not as susceptible as mest of them. 
But,” lowering her voice, “‘ he was madly in love with 
the butcher's Kate when he was ten, and hve years after- 
wards offered to marry the widow Potts. I thought he 
had outgrown the disease. There has been nothing of 
the kind since, until this fancy. It is passing off. Of 
course it is mortifying enough to think that such a poor 
creature as that could attract him for an hour.” 

“1 was to blame,” Miss Vance said, with an effort. 
“I brought her in his way. But how was I to know 
that she was such a cat, and he such— If he should 
marry her—” 

Mrs. Waldeaux laughed angrily. ‘‘ You are too absurd, 
Clara. A flirtation with such a woman was degrading 
enough, but George is not quite mad. He has not even 
spoken of her for days. Ob, here he comes! That is his 
step on the stairs.” Sbe ran to the door. “He found 
that I was out, and has followed me. He is the most 
ridiculous mother’s boy! Well, George, here I am! 
Have you thought of something new for me to see?” 
She glanced at Miss Vance, well pleased that she should 
see the lad’s foolish fondness for her. 

George forced a smile. He looked worn and jaded. 
Miss Vance noticed that his usually neat cravat was 
awry, and his hands were gloveless. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. “It 
is a little church. The ol in London. I want to show 
it to you.” 

Miss Vance tied on Mrs. Waldeaux’s bonnet, smooth- 
ing her hair affectionately. ‘There are too many gray 
hairs here for your age, Frances,” she said. “George, 


“The thing,” she said, earnestly, as she settled herself 
beside him—‘“‘ the things that have impressed me most, I 
think, were those great Ninevite gods yesterday. I sat 
for hours before them while you were gone. There the 
sit, their bands on their knees, and stare out of their 
awful silence at the London fog, oe as they stared at the 
desert before Christ was born. I felt so miserably young 
and sham!” 

George adjusted his cravat impatiently. “I’m afraid I 
don’t quite o—, zou mother. These a of 

ours— ng to your generation, I suppose. 
t was a maene seuttenental one than mine. You are not 
very young. And you certainly are not a sham. The 
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statues are interesting, but I fail to see why they should 
have bad such an effect upon you.” 

“Oh?” said Frances. ‘But you did not stay alone 
with them as long as I did, or you would have felt it too. 
Now I am sure that the debates in Parliament impressed 
you just as they did me?” 

said nothing, but she went on ns It never 
occurred to her that he could be bored by her impressions 
in these greatest days of her life. ‘*To see a half-dozen 
well-groomed young men settle the affairs of India and 
Australia in a short indifferent colloquy! How shy and 
awkward they were, too! They actually stuttered out 
their sentences in their fear of posing or seeming preten- 
tious. So English! Don’t you think it was very English, 


George?” 

 T reall did not think about it at all. Ihave had very 
different things to occupy me,” said George, coldly su- 
perior to all mothers and Parliaments. “This is the 
church.” 

The cab stopped before an iron door between two sho 
in the most thron part of Bishopsgate Street. He 
pushed it open, they passed suddenly out of the hur- 
tying crowd into the solemn silence of an ancient dingy 
building. A dim light fell through a noble window of 
the thirteenth century upon -cheap wooden pews. The 
church was empty, and had that curious significance and 
half-spoken message of its own which belong to a vacant 
house. 

“T remember,” whispered Frances, awe-struck. “ This 
was built by the first Christian convert, St. Ethelburga.” 

— believe everything, mother!” said George, irri- 
tably. 

She wandered about, looking at the sombre walls and 
inscriptions, and back uneasily to his moody face. 

Suddenly she e up to him as he stood leaning against 
a pillar. ‘‘ Something has happened!” she said. ‘‘ You 
did not bring me here to look at the church. You have 
something to tell me.” 

The young man looked at her and turned away. ‘‘ Yes, 
Ihave. It isn’t a death,” he said, with a nervous laugh. 
“You need not look in that way. It is—something very 
different. I—I was married in this church yesterday to 
Lisa Arpent.” , 

Frances did not at first comprehend the great disaster 
that bulked black across her whole life, but, womanlike, 
grasped at a fragment of it. 

= You were married and I was not there! Yesterday! 
My boy was married and he forgot me!” 

**Mother! Don’t look like that! Here; sit down,” 
grabbing her helplessly by the arms. ‘‘I didn’t want to 
hurt you. I brought you here to tell you quietly. Cry! 
Why don’t you cry if you're worried! Oh! I believe she’s 
dying!” he shouted, staring around the empty church. 

She spoke at last. 

** You were married and I couldn't say God bless you. 
You forgot me. I never forgot you, George, for one min- 
ute since you were born.” 

** Mother, what fool talk is that? I only didn’t want a 
scene. I kept away from Lisa for weeks so as not to vex 
you. Forget you! I think I have been very considerate 
of you under the circumstances. You have a dislike to 
Lisa—a most groundless dislike—” 

“Oh, what is Lisa?” said Frances, haughtily. “It is 
that you have turned away from me. She has nothjng to 
do with the relation between you and me. How can any 
woman come between me and my son?” She held up ber 
hands. ‘‘ Why, you are my boy,Georgy. You are all I 
have!” 

He looked at the face, curiously pinched and drawn as 
if by death, that was turned up to his, and shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently. ‘* Now this is exactly what I tried 
to escape yesterday. Am I never to be a man, nor have 
the rights of aman? You must accept the situation, mo- 
ne. Lisa is my wife, and dearer to me than all the world 
beside.” 

He saw her lips move. ‘‘Dearer? Dearer than me!” 

She sat quite stil] after that, and did not seem to hear 
when he spoke. Something in her silence frightened him. 
She certainly had been a fond, indulgent mother, and he 

rhaps had been abrupt in cutting the tie between them. 

t must be cut. He had promised Lisa the whole matter 
should be settled to-day. But his mother certainly was a 
weak woman, and he must be patient with her. retly 
he approved the manliness of his patience. 

“The cab is waiting, dear,” he said. She rose and 
walked to the street, standing helpless there while the 
crowd jostled her. Was she blind and deaf? He put her 
into the cab and sat down opposite to her. ‘‘ Half Moon 
Street,” he called to the driver. 

** Mother,” touching her on the knee. 

“ George.” 

**I told him to drive to Half Moon Street. I will take 
you to Clara Vance. We may as well arrange things now, 
finally. You do not like my wife. That is clear. For 
the present, therefore, it is better that we should sepa- 
rate. I have consulted with Lisa, and she has s' 
that you shall join Clara Vance’s party while we go our 
own way.” 

She stared at him. ‘Do you mean that you and I are 
not to see London together? Not to travel through Eu- 


rove y «ye 
e pitied her a little, and leaning forward, kissed her 
clammy lips. ‘‘The thing will seem clearer to you to- 
morrow, no doubt. I must leave you now. Go to Clara 
and her girls. They all like to pet and make much of 
zon. I will bring Lisa in the morning, to talk business a 
ittle. She has an uncommonly clear head for business. 
Good-by, dear!” He stopped the cab, jumped out, and 
pee briskly to the corner, where his wife was waiting 
for him. 

** You have told her?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes. It’s over.” 

‘That we must separate?” 

“Yes, yes. I told mF ge thought it best.” 

‘* And she was not ge?” 

“* Well, she did not approve very cordially,” said George, 


burning eyes close to his face. ‘‘ You are mine, George! 


I love you. I will share you with nobody!” She whis- 
tled shrilly, and a hansom stop 

ao an yee ates be Ge, Gael - 

“ Follow her. tell her that will make 


her willing to separate. Get in—get in 
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TS second tournament for the Women’s Golf Cham- 
ionship of the United States is over, and has marked 
an advance in the game which is very striking when com- 
ared with the results at Meadowbrook last November. 
hen the entries closed and were announced, a week 
before the tournament, it was with regret that all inter- 
ested noticed the absence of several names of well-known 
players. Mrs. Charles 8. Brown, the champion of last 
season, did not appear to defend her title, nor did any of 
the Boston and Chicago players who were expected 
finally decide to come. 

The house and grounds of the Morris County Golf Club 
presented a most brilliant and animated sight on Tuesday 
morning, October 6, when the preliminary medal-play 
round was about to be started. All the details of the com- 
petition were so excellently managed by those in charge 
of the tournament that there was not the slightest con- 
fusion about getting the twenty-five players off. They 
were drawn in pairs, as usual, and each individual player 
was accompanied by a scorer, that there might be no op- 
portunity for mistakes or uncertainty as to the scores. On 
the whole, the playing of the contestants was or good. 
It was vastly superior to that shown last year, when the 
winning score for eighteen holes was 132. Seg to 
the rules of the tournament, those making the best eight 
scores in this medal-play round were to be the only ones 
eligible for further competition. Among the number who 
qualified, four were players of whom such a performance 
was expected. These were Mrs. William a. Mrs. 
Arthur Turnure, Miss Anna Sands, and Miss Helen Shel- 
ton. Three of the others—Miss Griscom of Philadelphia, 
Miss Oliver of Albany, and Miss McLane of Baltimore— 
were strangers to the golf clubs in this neighborhood, and 
their abilities were entirely unknown. 

The remaining player of the successful eight was the 
wonder of the tournament. That Miss Beatrix Hoyt, a 
girl of sixteen, should score seven strokes better than her 
nearest rival at the very outset was something of a shock 
to every one. The evenness and steadivess of her play 
were shown by the making of the two rounds in almost 
the same amaned of strokes—47 and 48. Miss Hoyt is of 
medium height and of strong athletic build. She is oe. 
fectly supple in every motion, and plays with absolute 
ease and unconsciousness. Her experience consists of two 
summers’ golfing at Shinnecock Hills and play between 
seasons at the Westchester Country Club. 

On the second day, in her game with Miss McLane, she 
had an opponent so easy to t that the result was ap- 
parent almost as soon as the match began. Miss Hoyt 
played carefully, nevertheless, and her score was almost 
the same as that which she had made in the medal-play 
round. Her drives are remarkably far and straight, and 
there is little to criticise in her work on the greens. Oc- 
casionally she miscalculates her approaches, but those 
shots are notoriously difficult to play well, and as she 
gains more experience this point is sure toimprove. It 
was a great pity that Miss Sands defaulted to Miss Hoyt 
on the third day, for this match was anticipated as likely 
to be ove of the best of the tournament. No particular 
reason was given for her non-appearance, and it was a 
drawback to the smooth running of affairs. Miss Hoyt 
herself was probably more disappointed than any one, for 
she is thoroughly sportsmanlike, and does not like to win 
without playing for it. 

To go back and pick up the other players as their 
rounds progressed: an interesting match on the second 
day was that between Mrs. Shippen and Miss Sands. So 
close was the work that an extra deciding:hole had to be 

layed, which Miss Sands won with nothing to spare. 
Mrs Shippen has improved wonderfully this year, and 
should have the credit of being one of the cleverest put- 
ters among women players. ‘Driving was formerly by 
far her strongest point, but she has now brouglit her short 
game up to correspond. Miss Oliver entirely outclassed 
her opponent, Miss Griscom, although in the medal-play 
round on the first day Miss Griscon had made the better 
score. Miss Oliver’s style is excellent, and she plays with 
grace as well as power. The winner of second honors in 
the tournament was Mrs. Arthur Turnure, of Shinnecock 
Hills. In her first match she met Miss Helen Shelton of 
Morristown, and won by three holes. Miss Shelton had 
the advantage of long practice on the course, but Mrs. 
Turnure’s game was too strong to be beaten. In the 
semi-finals, when Miss Hoyt won by default, Mrs. Tur- 
nure and Miss Oliver had a close struggle, of which the 
issue was in doubt until the last hole was played. The 
superiority was on Mrs. Turnure’s side, however, and she 
kept a little in the lead all through the eighteen holes. 
Her lofting approaches are beautiful, usually succeeding 
in pitching the ball ‘‘dead,” in a good position on the 


Teen. 

Shinnecock Hills was certain of the cup before the final 
round was begun, as both Mrs. Turnure and Miss Hoyt 
are from that club. But the interest of the large crowd 
of spectators was no less keen on that account, to see which 

layer would have the honor of calling herself champion. 

t cannot be said that there was much difference in the 
quality of golf of the two contestants in this game. The 
advantage alternated with great regularity, and at the end 
of the first half the cards were even. By strokes, Mrs. 
Turnure really led, having covered the course in the ex- 
cellent number of 48. Miss Hoyt had needed 50 to make 
the round. When the sixth hole of the second half had 
been played it was again ‘‘all even,” and the excitement 
became the more intense perhaps for having to be severe- 
ly subdued, in deference to the players. Mrs. Turnure 
was very unlucky at the next hole, losing four shots in 
one bunker, and this seemed to make her nervous. She 
did not play particularly well for the eighth, and by los- 
ing it, also lost the match and the championship. This 
final game was, as it should have been, the best one of the 
entire tournament, and the playing on both sides was a 
credit to the recent pro of women golfers. 

A pleasant feature of the day was the fact that Robert 
Cox, of Scotland, the donor of the cup, was present to 
make an address to the players. He had arrived from 
Europe only that morning. AvELIA K. BRarNERD. 


MARPER’S BAZAR 


GHORGE DU MAURIER. 
See portrait on page 872. 
OR the author of The Martian, Trilby, and Peter Ib- 
betson thousands of readers have entertained a close 
rsonal regard not unlike the intimacy of friendship. 
Very strong and subtle is that interblending of love for a 
book and its creator which is felt in certain instances, as 
in this of Du Maurier and his work, and which again and 
again gives us pause as we follow the fortunes of his 
ple. We stop to think over him, to say of whom does 
e remind us, where have we been with him before? 

The characters of his pen must have ‘been intensely 
real to himself, or else they could not have been so clothed 
upon with living flesh and throbbing blood to those who 
form their loving spectators as they play their parts in his 
drama. Peter Thbetson, once read by a sympathetic mind, 
is not forgotten or ignored ; its serene philosophy, its 
vivid faith, its lifting of the veil that hides another life, 
are absorbed and assimilated, and one rises from the book 
with new strength for the earthly path, over which brood 
and hover strange bright dreams of immortality. 

Trilby, when it came, fascinated and captivated a nation, 
and conquered its way over prejudice and pbilistinism as 
the south winds of April disperse the lingering and re- 
luctant frosts of March. An April creature Trilby, full 
of moods and caprices and contradictions, pure at the 
heart of things, though set in an environment adverse to 
purity; and in her gracious evolution from the model of 
the Latin Quarter to the queenly wreck whose swan-song 
is so sweet in death, she is the work of a man at once 
artist, novelist, and poet—a man of superb genius, unham- 
pered by conventionalities, and unbound by rigid rules of 
construction, A certain resemblance to Thackeray in keen 
analysis and broad humanity is discernible, but Thacke- 
ray’s atmosphere is less enchanting, while his wit is more 
caustic and his cynicism more pronounced. Lovableness 
is Du Maurier’s crowning grace. Trilby, with its charm 
as of flower and vine, its rapid pace, its story of manly 
purity and womanly bewitchment, its element of the pictu- 
resque, and its essential argument for goodness and the 
everlasting right, must always be popular. Phenomenal 
as was its success, it cannot cease to be a favorite. 

The Martian, of which the first instalment was given 
in HARPER’s MaGazrne for October, opens finely with the 
peculiar manner and indescribable charm and perfume 
which have endeared to us its predecessors. During the 

ear to come, as we read its chapters, rollicking, psycho- 
ogical, dramatic, pathetic, humorous, shifting, developing 
from step to step, we will be constantly aware of a pang 
of regret, a burden of genuine sorrow, that this is the last 
of Du Maurier we can ever have. His cunning pencil, 
- to impaired eyesight, has less frequently than of 
old added to the gayety of men and women by its sharply 
satirical or marvellously realistic pictures—pictures witty 
as the legends under them, though never malicious. But 
he drew the illustrations for The Martian, and they illumi- 
nate his text as by flash-lights from the author's brain. 
He had also, one of the latest acts of his life, finished 
reading the proofs of the story, and the readers of Har- 
PER’s will thus remain in touch with him as if he were 
still with us. 

As if he were here still! Alas, that the curtain has 
fallen so soon over the bright inspiring life, eclipsing so 
much of our joy! George du Maurier was well on in 
middle life when he began to write. He had lived to 
ripeness and to mellowness, gathered the fruits of obser- 
vation and experience, seen and known society, studied 
human nature before, at fifty-six, he produced Peter Jb- 
betson. We are told that Henry James urged him to 
write, and for this the reading public owes Mr. James a 
debt of gratitude. We are the gainers in that Mr. Du 
Maurier was, so to speak, both French and English, com- 
ing of French ancestry, born March 6, 1834, and educated 
in Paris. He lived in France till he was seventeen years 
old, and afterward took a course of scientific study at the 
University of London. His fame as an artist and illus- 
trator was unsu in his own line, and he had won 
laurels in this direction before he so much as thought of 
writing. And now, at his grave, we of two lands—all of 
us in America and in England who care for simplicity and 
truth and strength and grace and sweetness beyond words 
—stop and forget the tumults and strifes of the period, 
and are grieved and bereft as we lay our votive garlands 
on the mound. 

George du Maurier passed out from this world of lim- 
itations, into the larger world where dreams come true, in 
London, on the morning of October 8. 

MarGaret E. Ssncster. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Shy ~ visitor to Cambridge, surprised at finding the 
Radcliffe College buildings so unimposing, bas a 
compensation for th ty nye in the historic in- 
terest of the neighborhood. From the windows of Fay 
House he looks on the Washington elm. From the gur- 
den he views the oldest and quaintest corner of the Harvard 
quadrangle, as well as the site of the birthplace of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The church’on the neighboring corner, 
though in a modern building, descends directly from the 
first church of Cambridge, over which Thomas Shepard 
was ordained in 1636. Almost as near is old Christ 
Church; which Washington attended in Revolutionar 
days, and a stone’s-throw away (though out of sight) is 
Craigie House, famous as the residence of Washington 
and of Longfellow. 

Since its purchase for college uses Fay House has been 
twice enlarged. But asthe changes have been in keeping 
with the style of the old building, it still preserves its 
pleasant, homelike aspect. Built of brick and puinted 
light brown, its curving outlines are indistinctly seen 
through the surrounding trees and shrubbery. -Radcliffe 
provides no dormitories for students, and Fay House is 
given over to recitation, reception, and study rooms. Most 
attractive of all is the library, in the top of the building, 
containing already about 9000 volumes. The auditorium, 
in the wing, has an elevated stage, and is used for musi- 
cals, private theatricals, club meetings, and other social 
events. The drawing-room in shape and style is the 
same as in the original house. Its:farnishings are artistic 
and homelike, and here, on Wednesday afternoons through 
the college year, Mrs. Agassiz ides over a five-o’clock 
tea table, to which students and their friends are welcome. 
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Across the hall is the conversation-room, with easy- 
chairs and a case containing the current periodicals. Be- 
tween these rooms is a broad hallway, with a picturesque 
stairway in the background. The eight or nine recita- 
tion-rooms are all upstairs, as well as the library, botani- 
cal laboratory, and a room where the students may rest. 

Fay House is already overcrowded, and two neighbor- 
ing houses, with their grounds, have lately been bought. 
One of these is used chiefly for recitation-rooms, and the 
other for gymnasium and laboratories. On the Fay 
House grounds are two small laboratory buildings, and 
beyond them two tennis-courts. A very unpretentious 
institution would Radcliffe College seem to the stranger 
who did not understand its peculiar relation to Harvard 
University. 

Radcliffe College dates from March 23, 1894, when by 
an act of the Massachusetts Legislature ‘‘ The Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women” was incorporated 
under a new title. The new title was in honor of Anne 
Radcliffe, a seventeenth -century English woman, who 
founded the first Harvard scholarship. 

The society with the long name which Radcliffe suc- 
ceeded had been known for many years as ‘‘ the Harvard 
Annex.” Its history began when a number of Cambridge 
ladies, through their secretary, Mr. Arthur Gilman, sent 
out a notable circular. It announced that in the following 
autumn properly qualified women might take certain 
courses of study under Harvard instructors parallel with 
those given to men students. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gilman belongs much of the 
credit of developing this scheme, which eventually proved 
so successful. It was based on the fact that Harvard 
professors were at liberty to take private pupils, and to 
. to women the courses given in the college. 

he first circulars were sent out with the approval of 
President Eliot and the co-operation of many leading 
professors. 

In September, 1879, twenty-seven women began this 
definite work under Harvard instructors. Three or four 
rooms in a house in Appian Way at first sufficed for 
recitation-rooms. In 1885, however, the number of stu- 
dents had so increased that the removal to Fay House be- 
came necessary. From that time the college spirit de- 
velo more and more among Annex students, and the 
outside world became more conscious of its existence. 

Last year Radcliffe College had 358 students, of whom 
278 were residents of Massacliusetis, 13 of other New Eng- 
land States, 18 of New York, and the remainder from 
other States and outside countries. The Freshman class, 
with its 60 students, is the largest in the history of the 
institution. The Sophomore, Junior, and Senior classes 
had 40, 28, and 31 students respectively. There were 41 
graduate students from 14 leading colleges of the country 
where women study, and the remaining 199 were known 
somewhat indefinitely as ‘‘specials.” In the earlier years 
of the Annex, specials were in the larger proportion. 
Sometimes they were women of mature years, whose 
work was of the highest excellence. Sometimes they 
were young girls, unprepared for a full college course, 
who desired to carry their studies beyond the school stage. 
Sometimes they were teachers whose aim was to perfect 
themselves in the studies they were called upon to teach. 
A regular student was (and is) one who passes all the 
entrance examinations required for admission to Harvard 
College, who takes the definite number of courses with a 
certain amount of prescribed work required for an A.B. 
degree, and passes all the examinations in these courses. 

Special students are admitted now at Radcliffe under 
many more restrictions than in former years. No one 
under twenty years of age can enter as a special without 
taking ten hours of examination. If over twenty, five 
hours of examination are required. Except under special 
conditions (as in the case of busy teachers), all special stu- 
dents must pursue four full courses each year. 

Since the first year a gradual change has taken place in 
the character of the studies chosen by these Cambridge 
women students. In the first year of all, Greek and 
Latin formed 24 per cent. of all the subjects chosen. This 
percentage gradually increased until it reached 38 in 
1883-4. Yet in 1894-5, the latest year for which statistics 
have been tabulated, although the number studying Greek 
and Latin had risen from 15 to 168 students, the propor- 
tion had fallen to 12 per cent. English, on the contrary, 
chosen by pay Ae per cent. of the students in 1879-80, was 
the choice of 36 per cent. in 1891-2, and in 1894—5 of 27 per 
cent. Modern languages have shown fewer fluctuations; 
the 18 per cent. of the first year rose to 21 per cent. in 
1894-5. In mathematics the seven students of the first 
year had increased in 1894-5 to 42, but the proportion had 
fallen from 11 to 8 per cent. Although the same student 
is counted. more than once when she has more than one 
course in the same subject, we can reason a little from the 
above figures. 

Greek, Latin, and mathematics are not increasing in 
favor with women to the exclusion of what some people 
call the more feminine studies, modern languages and 
English literature. 

Complaint has sometimes been made of an insufficiency 
of social life at Radcliffe, but the last two or three years 
have shown a notable change in this respect. The clubs 
are numerous, and all of them have a large social element. 
Largest of these is the Idler Club. It is delightfully in- 
clusive, in that any student may become a member by 
signing the constitution and paying a small fee. It gives 
a tea at the opening of the season to new students, and 
twice a year holds a large reception, each attended usually 
by more than a thousand guests. Its fortnightly meet- 
ings — the college year offer tableaux, or an ori- 
ginal play by one of the members. The other clubs are 
inore serious, and nearly all require high scholarship as 
a requisite for membership. Such are the Historical, 
Philosophical, Scientific, Classical, English, French, and 
German clubs. Each has its definite day of meeting, 
and the hour is usually 4 30 p.s., when the work of the 
day is practically over. Papers und discussions by mem- 
bers form the usual business of the meeting. Yet even 
these smaller clubs have their festive occasions, when some 
noted man or woman is the guestof honor. Occasionally 
a special paper is given in the evening, sometimes by a 
member of the Harvard faculty. At such a time the 
members of the corresponding club at Harvard are usually 
invited, and the men and women students spend a plea- 
sant social hour together. The Graduate Club, next in 
importance to the Idler among the social eclnhs of Rad- 

e, often invites guests toits pleasant teas. The Deut. 
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The growth of Radcliffe in the number 
f its students and its courses of study 
as been hardly more remarkable than 
the increase in its finances. In starting, 
w hie t was thought that the tuition fees 
would hardly pay expenses, a guarantec 
fund of 820,000 was raised Although 


students paid an annual fee of $200 for a 
full course, and $75 for a single special 


stud it the end of its sixth year the 
Annex was not self-supporting. Though 
the average fee paid by students was 
$135 73. the average cost of tuition and 
iministration was $200 

liu time iowever, the students’ fees 
overed the annual expenses, and through 
he efforts of friends the endowment fund 
vega take shape The money for the 
yurchase of Fay House was the gift of 
friends Within two or three years Rad 


received several large bequests, 
ested funds and property now 


100 000 It has also five endowed schol irships 





Compared with that of many colleges, this is a small en 
lowment. Radcliffe needs, among many things, larger 
ecitation-rooms and laboratories, as well as a good gym 
nasium. The students now have at their disposal a Swed 
sh-movement equipment and teacher, but the gymnasium 
building is inadequate. Some make use of Dr. Sargent’s 


rymnasium for women and children, which is not far 
etter equipment. Though the manage 


men f Radcliffe disapproves the dormitory system, it 
vould like to own several houses of moderate size where 
rirls could live in small families at a minimum of ex 
ense Radcliffe needs no observatory, nor zoological 


museum, nor great iorary, bor botanic garden, for its 


MRS. LOUIS AGASSIZ, PRESIDENT OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
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students make free use of what Harvard provides in these 
directions 

The scholarship of Radcliffe students has always been 
high. Inthe days of the Annex no honors were mentioned 
on the diplomas. But at the last three Commencements 
a larger proportion than at’Harvard held evm laude and 
magna cum laude certificates. The alumne of the regular 
course number 138, and about a dozen girls have taken 
the A.M. degree 

Worth noting is the publication, by Radcliffe and Annex 
students, of seven or eight monographs, the results of ori 
ginal research in History and Zoology, Literature and 
Philosophy: 

‘* The Superior Incisors and Canine Teeth of Sheep,” by 
Florence Mayo. 

“The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Central 
Nervous System in Limax 
Maximus,” by Annie P. 
Henchman. 

‘** Fugitive Slaves” 
(1619-1865), by Mrs. M. 
G. McDougall. 

‘* The Personal Charac 
ter of Dante as Revealed 
in his Writings,” by Miss 
L. A. Paton, A.M. 

‘A Classified List of 
Printed Original Material 
for English Manorial and 
Agrarian History in the 
Middle Ages,” by Miss F. 
G. Davenport, A.B. 

“The Unity of Fichte’s 
System,” by Miss A. B. 
‘Thompson. 

‘The Speaker of the 
House of Representa- 
tives,” though published 
in somewhat different 
style, was begun by its 
author, Miss M. P. Follett, 
as one of the same series. 

In management Rad- 
cliffe College differs little 
from the Annex. The 
first circular was sent out 
by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
Mrs. E. W. Gurney, Mrs. 
T. P. Cooke, Mrs. Arthur 
Gilman, Miss Alice M. 
Longfellow, Miss Lilian 
Horsford, with Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman, secretary. 
These, with Professors 
Child, Byerly, Goodale, 
Goodwin, Greenough, 
Norton, Smith, Pierce, 
Miss Ellen Mason, Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, Mr. H. 
L. Higginson, and Mr. J. 
B. Warner, formed the 
management of those ear- 
ly years. Mrs.Gurney and 
Mrs. Greenough have since 
died, and under the Rad- 
cliffe organization there 





have been several changes. Mrs. Agassiz 
is still president, Mr. Arthur Gilman (un- 
til his recent resignation) regent, and the 
other new office, dean, is filled by Miss 
Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia. Miss Mary 
Coes, an Annex graduate, is secretary, 
Mr.H. L. Higginson treasurer, Miss Far- 
ley librarian, and Dr. Walcott mediéal 
adviser. ‘The general board has the name 
of ‘*‘ Associates,” and is made up of the 
ladies of the former management togeth- 
er with three representatives of the alum- 
ne (at present Miss Coes, Miss Barber, 
and Mrs. B. N. Johnson), and the follow- 
ing gentlemen, Professors Byerly, Child, 
Goodale, Goodwin, Greenough, Norton, 
Pierce, Smith, Judge Gray, Messrs. H. L. 
Higginson, and J. B.Warner. Of the lat 
ter, nearly all were on the former board 
of management. Professor Byerly is 
chairman of the Academic Board, whose 
members, beside the dean and regent, are 
Professors Greenough, Mark, Wright, 
MacVane, Pierce, Von Jagemann, Taus 
sig. and Kittredge. 

All degrees are awarded on the recom- 
mendation of this board, and of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard, who form 
the Board of Visitors for Radcliffe Col- 
lege. They are signed both by Mrs 
Agassiz and President Eliot ,and bear both 
the Harvard and the Radcliffe seals 
They state (in formal Latin) that the girl 
admitted to the degree of A.B. has done 
precisely the same work as that required 
for the same degree at Harvard. The 
Radcliffe student is practically a Harvard 
student. Hardly a course of the Harvard 
curriculum is closed to her. In many 
graduate courses she enters the Harvard 
class-rooms and sits with the men stu 
dents. Radcliffe students have few rules 
to govern their cqnduct in Cambridge 
The most definite rule is that which limi's 
their choice of boarding-places to private 
families approved by the students’ com 
mittee. About two-thirds of the students 
live at home with parents or relatives in 
Cambridge, Boston, or the adjacent towns 
Students who live too far away from the 
college to return home at noon may have 
luncheon comfortably served in the din 
ing-room of Fay House 

Their freedom from restraint has work 
ed no harm to Radcliffe students, and in 
all these years no case of misbehavior 
has arisen to cause scandal or require 
discipline. The development of indi 
viduality, both in the matter of charac 
ter and of their studies, is one of the aims which Rad 
cliffe has successfully attained. The Annex was found 
ed not to create a demand, but to meet the demand of 
those who wished an education as broad asa man’s, At 
a time when a large number of men and women were 





MR. ARTHUR GILMAN, REGENT OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


strongly opposed to the admission of women at Harvard 
a movement began which has had the greatest results 
To-day ninety-seven professors and instructors offer 250 
courses of study to women on the same terms as to men 
Both sets of students pass the same examinations, and the 
Radcliffe students, in cap and gown, receive their degrees 
on the platform of Sanders’s Theatre on the day before the 
Harvard Commencement. The graduates themselves have 
no Commencement parts. The speeches of the occasion 
are made by Mrs. Agassiz and President Eliot. 

The alumne dinner following Commencement is given 
in the auditorium of Fay House. The Radcliffe Class 
day is also very simple in comparison with that of Har- 
vard, although the rooms and grounds of Fay House lend 
themselves admirably to the festivities of the day. The 
Alumne Association is well organized, and has lately 
raised the larger part of the $5000 required to endow a 
scholarship. 

From these smal] beginnings the Annex has grown into 
Radcliffe College, the woman's college of Harvard 

HeLen Lean REED. 
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SCIENCE AND 
\ERTAIN 
ago before 


SUICIDE. 


( 


the Medico-Legal Society 


have led to a renewed and widespread dis- | aud kept it pure. 


“~18si0n of suic ide 
that 
among men than 


7190 cases 


It was proved by sta 
suicides were more common 
among women, Of the 
enumerated by Dr. Forbes Win 
48337 were of men, and 2858 of women 
June and July were shown to have a greater 
number of such deaths than October and 
November. And, curiously enough —curi- 
ously unless one views the question from 


tistics 


slow 


quite a different stand-point — curiously 
enough, self-destruction was shown to be 
almost exclusively confined to countries 


where republican sentiments prevailed, and 
the spirit of ‘liberty, equality, and frater 
nity” flourished. In despotic countries sui 
cides and insanity, on the other hand, are 
seldom heard of 

A more serious and alarming side of the 
subject was, however, dwelt upon by a dif 
ferent speaker, and the right of the indi 
vidual under certain conditions to take his 
own life, or even that of another, was upheld. 


| 


addresses made a little time 
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ty, beneficence, serenity, beauty, 


tience, 
strength, the supremacy of spirit. But that 
attribute is never really our own until we 
have carried it through trial and temptation 
Every experience of life 


| is a test to measure our hold, every pain an 


| We 


| them 


In the course of one address this remark | 


was made A man has the same right to 
kill himself as a physician has to administer 
drugs to end the agony of a patient. And I 
may add that I know physicians who do so 
end life.” 

The assertion made in regard to physi 
cians, physicians themselves must deny or 
affirm. Our chief interest lies in that part 
of the statement which justifies the tak 
ing of human life that its agony may be 
ended 

We have known prejudiced people, when 
anssthetics were first discovered, to decline 
taking them, however intense their suffering, 
declaring that had it been God's will to have 
no pain in the world, He would have pro 
vided anesthetics long before. Some of us 
therefore to-day may seem as prejudiced in 
declining to commit suicide with drugs even 
when death is inevitable and the interven- 
ing agony great. The difference, however, 
in our attitudes is at once apparent. Con 
sciousness in the one case is destroyed for 
a brief space only, in order that the patient 
may more quickly rally from a shock which 
would otherwise tend to unfit him for the 
vork of life. In the other case the bodily 
functions are arrested and death ensues. 
There is no rally; work here in the flesh 
ends. What is justifiable in the one*case 
(unless the taking of drugs be a habit which 
nothing justifies) ceases therefore to be so in 
another. The individual is not being helped 
in order that he may help himself the better 
afterward 

The whole question of suicide seems to us 


opportunity. One can be tested on a death- 
bed as well as on a battle-field or in a walk 
of worldly prosperity. 

That suicide should ever be discussed as 
it is even by scientific men is only a result 
of our general way of living, of our leav- 
ing too many things for the last moment. 
have had death-bed confessions and 
reformations, and now some want death-bed 
suicides and murders, But are they, after 
all, worth while? We take too limited a 
view of life when we claim anything for 
We are blind to the great scheme 
of the universe. We may lose by them, too, 
that which we have struggled all our days 
before to learn and to hold. 

It is the habit of life we must change, 
not the way of getting out of it 


IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 
MOTHER sometimes says that her boy 
4% or girl is certainly different from other 
children; that nobody could manage that 
child. 
This is never true, or it is the parents’ fault 


| if itis the case. No child was ever born so 


| reason than are others. 


depraved as to be totally unmanageable if 
surrounded by the proper influences. Nat- 
urally some children are more amenable to 
Some yield grace 


| fully, while others are quietly or aggressively 


| obstinate 


something else than one involved in that of | 


alleviating pain. Such an end, except in 


great emergencies, is never best attained by | 


shutting suffering out, but by cultivating a 
strength to carry us through—a strength that 
lies in each one of us, if we but know how 
to use it. The habit of shutting out pain 
leads to every form of selfishness and dissi- 
pation. It is the great excuse which impels 
men to destruction, whether the destruction 
be of the moral nature, domestic ties, talents, 
or animal life. Men like to get away from 
the disagreeable. But even when we recog 
nize the oliject of life to be the avoidance of 
pain and the attainment of happiness, we can 
ouly rightly do this by lifting happiness on 
to a plane on which the desire of mere avoid 
ance of suffering does not enter 

Suicide cannot be justified there, because 
the desire for it cannot exist. For happiness 
on that plane is not gained by a successful 





pursuit of personal ends, the cultivation of | 


yersonal pleasures, the avoidance of pain. 
ft is only gained by the union of the in 
lividual will with the divine will; not in 
the narrow sense which means submission 
only, but in the larger, fuller, freer, more 
joyous sense that means ex pression, — the 
expression of spirit, the expression of life, 
the being part of a great cosmic whole, not 
the being allied merely to selfish ambitions 
Suicide is the cutting off of that will, sepa 
rating it from its divine source 

“ Great peace have they that love Thy law: 
and nothing shall offend them.” Law means 
as much development as it means attain- 
ment. accomplishment. Indeed, if one looks 
at life one sees that nowhere in nature is 
there at any one moment perfect attain 
ment or accomplishment. Change, grawth, 
transition, only are everywhere made mani- 
fes! 

Development is forever going on, To those 
therefore who “love the law,” and who see 
life as a development, the things met with 
are not to be avoided, and they should not 
“offend.” They are part of the experience 
out of which something is to be learned, 
through which progress is to be made, the 
spirit guiding us. We miss our opportu- 
nities for learning when we close the door 
between usand hardship, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, or any pain. We learn all lessons, so 
nove are repeated when we learn that in us 
there is a spirit, divine in its origin, and 


fully sufficient in its strength to carry us | 


through whatever we are called upon to 
ineet 

Moreover, if one looks at it all in another 
way, one sees less and less a justification of 
suicide. Each one of us is an expression 
of life, of spirit, of divine love and wisdom, 
esle none of us could exist. Each of us is 
put bere to express some attribute of the 
divine—love, justice, charity, peace, puri- 





The sine qua non to the proper 
training of a child is to insist upon implicit 
obedience. Without this, discipline avails 
nothing. Lacking this ground-work, the par 
ent or guardian has simply to content him- 
self with waiting until years have brought 
the child the wisdom that will teach him to 
conduct himself properly. Undoubtedly the 
parents who ruled during the first half of 
this century were often too severe in their 
discipline. 

But have not the fathers and mothers of 
this generation erred too far in the other di- 
rection? I think I am safe in asserting that 
absolute and prompt yet cheerful obedience 
on the part of the children is not found in 
more than one out of every ten households 
at the present day. As arule, the small ty 
rants obey when they feel like it, and only 
then 

A few days ago I was the unfortunate 
witness to the behavior of a sweet - faced, 
daintily clad six-year-old girl at a children’s 
purty. Her mother was with her, and tried 
to persuade her to accompany the small host, 
a lud of eight, out into the garden to ‘see the 
flowers. The girl hung back, and hid her 
face in the folds of the maternal gown. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for 30 ydurs, and ite value is recog- 
nized.—{Adv.] 
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4 ed by this guideboard. What has 7 
Z made single tube tires famous? Y 
Z HARTFORD TIRES, they areZ 
Y, the original single tubes. 


7 THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
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‘Grace darling,” urged the mother, ‘‘ go 
with Willie and see the pretty roses, won't 
you, dear?” 

A negative shake of the partially con- 
cealed head was the only angwer. 

**Grace, my pet, please go for dear mam- 
ma’s sake.” 

Another negative shake. 

‘Darling, you are mussing your pretty 
hair. Now listen. Mamma says you must 
0.” 

And then the child spoke. “And I say 
I don’t want to go!” 

And she staid just where she was until, 
the feeling of strangeness wearing off, she 
finally consented to join in the other chil- 
dren's sports. When the time came for tak- 
ing leave she burst into tears and was only 
induced to go on the promise that ‘‘ Papa 
should buy his little girl a pound of candy 
for her own self the next day.” 

There are several rules which mothers 
should decide to follow. Nevernag. When 
you give a command, insist that it shall be 
obeyed promptly. Avoid an issue if pos- 
sible, but the issue once raised, have your 
way. Force yourself to always speak culmly 
and gently. The mother who can perfect- 
ly control herself can always control her 
child. 


S§ POND’ 
XTRAC 


Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many. substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY, 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 

POND’S EXTRACT 

should be used by all 


CYCLISTS 
(JOLFERS. 


Unequaled for aay 
STRAINED MUSCLES; 
healing Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, Wounds, Etc. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES— 
WEAK, WATERY, WORTHLESS. 
Ponp's Exraracr Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Will Not Crock. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 
that comes on reels 
is stamped the letters 
S. H. & M. 
Take no other. 


Ask for the new S. H. & M. 
CORD EDGE. 


If your dealer WILL NOT supply 
you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
“Home Decgemaking Made Lae fy new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 
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Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, - 


‘Me SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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Pancake Flour 


A specially prepared combination of 


and Wheat, Corn and Rice 





containing all the good qualities of those great food pro= 


ducts. Self-rising and ready for immediate use and 
guaranteed to be from adulteration. The most ap- 
tizing, satisfying, strengthening food 
‘or breakfast is a ~ Ay of pancakes made 
of Aunt Jemima’s Selt-rising Pan- 


Flour. Get it at your and 
be sure the package i: =— 


Here’s Our Guarantee. Buy a 
of G i Aunt Jemi WD selecicing 
hi | Flour and if you do not find 

‘esthe best cakes you ever ate, re- 
turn the empty box to your 


both derive great ourname, and the gross oil totuad 


money and charge it to us. 
4c in stamps for Life History of 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
Jactors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 
Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- és . Send 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers, and immediate qAget Jemima’ and ber Pickaninay 
Syrup of Figs . T. DAVIS MILL CO., St- Joseph. Mo. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- a benefit from 4, §> La (ae oe 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 

Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- AN HEU SER- B U $s Cc H's 
eboencld 











stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
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For sale by all Druggists. 
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S —the food drink. [t is a tonic and vitalizer for all 


ages—puts the body in sound, vigorous condition—| Arstyumn Styles. 
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mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. | Ladies’ French Gowns. 
For sale by all Druggists. Dinner, Ball, and Street Dresses. 
Prepared by Tailor-made Costumes. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. | 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
Golf Capes. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 


English Top Coats. 
BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED roadway A> 1 9th st. 
A NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT 


NEW YORK. 
The Gray Man. A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “The 
Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” etc. Illustrated by Szyvmour 
Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Wraps, Jackets. 
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+a 
The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again; 
Bindings suck in the wet, and are 
With mud and dust fore’er at war. 
This new Protector shields the skirt 
From ever getting smeared by dirt; 
For FEDER’S BRUSH PROTECTOR then 
All women vote as well as men. 


FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR is a 


dirt defier, dust defier, and skirt protector. 
Its perfectness and simplicity are its triumph. 
It cleans easily — 


A shake, and the dust is off ; 
A rub, and it’s clean ; 
A brush, and it’s new. 

At all Dry-Goods Houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98-100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 





















DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON 


LEOTY, 


8, PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS, 


A tale of a Scotch border feud of the time of James I. of England and VI. of Scot- 
land. It abounds in adventure, and there is much humor in the telling. The love inter- 
est is not lacking, and the hero is the means of defeating the machinations of the myste- 
rious Gray Man and of bringing affairs to a happy conclusion, though not without the 
casualties incident to those stormy days. 
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OLD NEW YORK FICTION, 


And Other Ventures in Criticism. By 

aS naw = a ti8ien | BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of ‘* Tales 
1860). By Cuas. H. Haswett, witha| f Fantasy and Fact,” etc. Post 8vo, 
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Illustrations of Localities of Historic In-| © Top, $1 50. 
Mark terest, and a Map of New York in 1816. Among the essays included by Mr. Matthews in 


. , . J his new volume are “American Literature,” “ Two 
Crown 8v o, loth, Ornamental, Uncut | Studies of the South,” the “ Penalty of Humor,” 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. * Twre Scotemen of Letters” (Mr. Andrew Lan 

; . P t<. | an obert Louis Stevenson), and “ Aspects o: 
tory of the city during the period designated. ««.| Fton,” the last-named title covering. discussions 
r 4 — ~~ ** | of the work of Cervantes, Zola, Kipling, Coppee, 

It is pur only to give my recollection of some | (4,, , 7 IP , , 

matters me pot =k ms that came under my ob- Charles Dudley Warner, and Halevy. 

servation or knowledge, and of some individuals 

who were prominently before the public; referrin 


- vious and subs t to the iod | 
Snead cay hes uecarary to'ulgaimas the|  AMYAS EGERTON, 
subject treated of. —E-xtract from Preface. CAVALIER 
: A MYSTERY 
IRAS: | A Novel By Maurice H. Hervey. Il- 


vv ~ tT el » > 
By THe. Dovctas. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
namental, $1 00. | $1 50 . 
the time is the present and the scene is ce 

laid in England, the author has in a curious way While the theme of Mr. Hervey’s story is not a 
interwoven in her story the mystery and glamour | new one—the Civil War in Engl involving the 
of Egypt three thousand years ago. The story is | story of the escape of 1 -——— rom Hampton 
well conceived and well executed, and while lovers Court, his recapture and his execution—it is by no 
of the weird and the mystical will take especial de- | means an ordinary historical novel. It is buoy- 
light in it, its interest is by no means confined to | ant, vigorous, manly, and is filled with adventure, 
any one class of readers. | achievement, and the love of life. 
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nxronm UNDERWEAR 
the most perfect, most healthful, 
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by physicians. 





THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most unique design. They cao 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LEOTY, 8, Place de la Madeleine, 
PARIS. 





HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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F b E N pecan TTON ASTENERS. I h 
aa MooDY's WAL Linings. IDEAL } button. yas not Sums. Pw pwn 
\TTERNS le box Ten Cents. Agents wanted 
COMPLETE DIRECTION: ec CUTTING BASTING STITCHING BONING _ a we eee = - a 7 | Be. 


8 C . \. rn Mtg. Co., 75 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
and finishingentre dress. Address D. W. MOODY, B 6, ST. LOUIS, MO. $s 























emia: Salt 1G" Ut * . , r WILL DO YOUR SHOPPING. Miss Ger- 
DEAPES Aha This stamp P@MateZadiag the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are TAUDE B. Mawsow,120 Arch St, Philadeiphla,Pa. 
|. Whispers | ’ 
Send to Mlnoes Cone S58 Brony. Re Yer Bok tea Pree  RAINPROOF!!! ARPER’S CATALOGU 
; Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. thoroughly revised, classified, and 
ISAACTHOMPSON adi vy They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. | indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
Rt J REI AL1 mt J address on receipt of ten cents. 
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A LOVERS YARN. 


I wikily hate a sailor's life: 
It holds no charms for me 
The river, or the Sound, I loathe, 
Much more the-raging sea 


And yet, in | spite of all these things, 
So theroughly abhorred, 
el "for e the mast fore’er 
‘With Dorothy on board. 


HE HAS THE WORD 
**So you have gone into the whitewashing and fe nce- 
pain ting business, have you, Uncle Christopher 7 
es, sah; an’ when you want anything in my line 
you'll find my studio at No, 44 Strawberry Alley.” 
— 

“ Will you be blind to my faults 7" she asked, coyly. 

“If you had any to be blind to,” replied he. 

Then she smiled upon him 

ne 

Mamma (after she had punished Tommy). “ Stop 
making such dreadful faces." 

Tommy (burating into tears). ‘lL ain't. I'm trying to 
keep a stiff upper lip.” 

——— 

“I have found another use for the chafing-dish,” 
eaid Mr. Cawker to his wife, on that lady's return 
home from a visit in the country. 

“ Well, dear ?" 

“While you were away I threw it out of the bed 
room window at a loquacious cat, and killed the ani- 
mal with it 


The motion of the ocean wave, 
Which gives me mal de mer, 

Would be so much pure poetry 
If she were only there. 


Sunshine would fill the darkest skies, 
By etorm-clouds overcast, 

If to the harbor of my heart 
We twain could sail at last. 


REASONING FROM ANALOGY 
* Papa,” said Be nny Bloobumper. 
“ Well, Benny 7 
* People w ‘ho support Major McKinley are gold-bags, 
are n't they 
* Yea, Benny.” 
oe heme who support Mr. Bryan are silver-bugs 7” 
* Yes. 
‘Then are those who support the Prohibition can- 
aia ute water-bugs ?” 


—_.>——— 


“TI don't care how much you talk,” said Mra. Tiff, 
in the course of a joint debate with her husband, “ for 
Iam determined to have the last word.” 

*T am perfectly willing for you to have the last 
word,” replied Mr, Tiff, “All I ask is that you have 
it eoon.” 

“What do you wish, madam?” said the election 
officer to Mra. Tenspot. “You have already voted 
once to-day. You voted before noon, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I know that,” replied the voteress, “ but I 
want to change my ballot.” 





THE END OF THE SEASON. 
“Pavrr MOST BE AWFULLY Ongar pown in Wasutreton, Deacon.” 


“Why sof” 


“Why, | sem bY THe PAPER THAT THR PRESIDENT HAS BEEN GIVING A LOT OF PLUMS TO THE 


POLITICIANS,” 


HE WAS AN EXCEPTION. 


“Did. my dead doggie go to 
heaven 7?” said little uny Bloo- 
bumper to the Rev. Dr. Thirdly. 

“ Well, Benny,” replied the good 
man, “1 am afraid that animals do 
nat go to heaven at all; bat if they 
did, 1 am sure your doggie would 
go too.” 

** But don’t you think he went to 
heaven anyhow ?” persisted Benny, 
He wus a Skye terrier, you know,” 


> -- 


Little Harold had been a naughty 
boy, and his papa had sentenced 
him’ to an hoar's solitary coufine- 
ment in his bedroom as a punish- 
ment. When the hour was over, and 
the small prisoner was allowed to 
return to the sitting-room, he went 
to his mamma, and in a stage-whis- 
per said: 

“Mamma, I think you might 
have done a great deal better than 
to marry papa,” 





They called him “Samson of De- 
bate,” 
Because it came to pass 
Whene'er he talked he chiefly used 
The jaw-bone of an axs. 


——@——— 


“Hello, gloves,” said Jack to 
Tommie and Sammie. 
* Whatcher call us gloves for?” 
asked Tommie. 
“ Because you're a pair of kids,” 
said Jack. 
—— 


Three-year-old Ethel had been 








punished by her mamma for some WA4STED: SOMK ONE TO TAKK HIS YELLOW JACKET AWAY FROM HIM, 


slight delinquency by having her 
litte fingers mildly slapped. After 
the resultant tears had neen dried, 
Ethel put ber ear to her doll's lips, as though listening 
to something the doll bad to say, and then said, in a 
rebuking tone, 

“No, Dolly, yon must not say that mamma is 
naughty for punishing me.” 


— Qe 
NEW USES FOR OLD THINGS. 


In view of the Ward ‘times, perhaps a few hints as 
to new vees for old things about the house may not 
come amiss,particalarly now that the Christmas season 
~ approaching, aud gifts may need to be prepared at 
ome, 

Your husband's last summer's straw hat with ribbons 
attached to the brim,and lined with some soft material, 
like China silk, will make a very acceptable work 
basket. 

A very attractive cracker-jar can be made of an old 
silk hat lined with zine, with a close-fitting similarly 
lined boy's golf cap for the cover. 

An English girl of a fickle nature is reported to have 
used ber past engagement rings to fasten window-cur- 
tains upon the brass rods. This might seem extrava- 





gant at first glance, but engagement rings, after all, 
rarely —— any outlay on the part of the recipient. 

A novel hanging-lamp can be made from an empty 
lard-pail with an artistic arrangement of a dozen or 
more holes pierced in the side with a gimlet. 

Anchovy-jars and farcie olive bottles by a judicious 
use of decalcomanias can be transformed into bric-a- 
brac for the parfor at slight expense, and are by no 
means so exsily broken as the more expensive and 
genuine varieties. 

An mepenens lad living in Yonkers has constructed 
a very fine pair of bellows for use in his father's |i- 
brary by fastening a tin funnel upon the end of a 
broken accordion, and painting the whole affair in red, 
green, and yellow stripes. He calla it the “ Bolian 
Bellows,” because it emits a musical sound whenever 
in use. 

A young woman of Yorkville has trimmed her winter 
theatre lat with a pompon made of her father's worn- 
out shaving-brash and feathers from a cast-off duster, 
which she herself reenried with an old piece of slate- 
pencil found among her brother's disused toys, All 
of which shows what can be done where a special ef- 
fort is made. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE OF THE FUTURE. 


Cook, “ Puwenn vo vez Live? 

Mrs B. “ ORANGE, MA'AM.” 

Cook, “ Druor's IN THE OOUNTHRY . 
Mra. B. ** Yrs, ma'am.” 


Cook, “le Tuxex A POLISHE FoOROR TuFRE 7” 


Mra. B. “ Yus, ma'am. A Very Goon one.” 


Cook. “ Ae THY MIMDERS AGREEABLE Loike 7” 


Mra. B *“ Veny.” 
Cook. “ Weis, ot. SUPAKE TO THK LADY 


MOneER.” 


IN 1996. 


I cast a horoscope last night ahead a century, 

And oh, the truly wondrous things that were re- 
vealed to me! 

The country was completely changed, the govern- 
ment was dead, 

And all was run by one great big “Department 
Store” instead. 


There were no longer States at all; Departments were 
the things, 

And each Department had a “ head”—a sort of un- 
crowned King. 

And ‘mongst the “chiefs? subordinates in that far-dis- 
tant day, 

In cities, towns, and villages, floor-walkers there held 
sway. 


And everything that people made went to the big 
concern— 

If it were wheat, or pantaloons, or batter from the 
churn; 

Tf it were wagons, pie tobacco, shoes, or skins, 

Beets, hats, or early cabbages, golf clubs or safety- 
pins. 


And with a rather wise forethought, an effort had 
been m 

To concentrate in some one place each special style 
of trade. 

For instance, Maine was given up to raising arti- 


chokes, 
New Ay. - to building schooner yachts, Connecticut 
28. 
Ohio was devoted to the 


tailors; Illinois 
To those who brighten children’s lives with dolls 
and other toys. 


AS LASHT PID YOUR OOOKIN’, AN’ IF SHE BAYS 
YOU'RE AMIABLE, AN" NOT A BIG AYTER, MEBHE OL LL 


TURY YR%2 FeR A MONTH. COME BACK TO- 


In Idaho the farmers were, and out in Arkaneaw 
Strong drink was manafactured, while the Kansans 
practised law. 


The clergy did their preaching in the State of Dela- 
ware, 


" 

And Maryland was given up to making china-ware ; 

And dear old Massachusetts was compelled to keep 
her eye 

Upon the manufacturing of poetry and pie, 


And at the close of every year the money that was 
made 

Was aapoted up, and, after all expenses had beew 

The balance was divided, on a strict pro rata shore, 

Amongst the population ‘of this enterprise so rare. 


And i was told by one that night that on this novel 
plan 

There wasn’t in the country broad a creature, not a 
man, 

Who couldn't count on having, as his share of all. 


the pelf, 
At least a nickel every year to spend upon himecif. 
oot 
Bonnie (just returned from school). * Mollie, do you 
know that the world is round like an orange ?” 
Mowwm (delighted). “‘ An orange? Renlly? Say, 
Bobbie, let’s eat it!” 


—__———_—— 
French” cried Willie, “I'm head of my class in 


~ his father. “ Who else is in your 
ott "said Willie, “Only me.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AN OLD-COUNTRY SUPERSTITION. 


tig! some of the southern counties of Eng- 
land queer superstitions ure current about 

eating wlsekberties after Michaelmas day. 
The gee people say that on Michaelmas 
eve the old gentleman “‘ plants his cloven 
foot” on all the blackberries as yet ungath- 
ered, After this date, September 29, it is 
unlucky to pick or eat the fruit. 

The date upon which the devil ‘* puts his 
foot down ” aguinst blackberry-eating varies 
in different districts. In some it is as late 
as October 10, by which time one would nat- 
urally suppose there were no blackberries 
left to stamp out. But the story of his pro- 
hibition is told in many places. Great mis- 
fortune, sickness, or death will surely follow 
disobedience to his orders. 

But why his satanic majesty should con- 
cern himself so particularly about black- 
berries, when so many greater matters might 

-be said to claim his attention, none of the 







BABIES WITH SKINS ON N FIRE 
skin ng - A oog Se but es 


ize now ase Sieh case cule. Chee an 

a warm bath wit ~ Comeuns Stee, and © dinghe 
JuTicURA (ointment), the 

ppt 


iiaceacceee: |Packer’s Tar Soap 








stories states. It may be that he considers 
blackberries too healthy, and wishes to limit Absolutely Pure. moment deny lo fal in our duty. = 
the consumption. A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in Bold throughout the A luxury for 
P loovening strength.—Latest United States Government bey’ 25e.5 ) Ad 7 and net. Porrza yy 4 
eport. ‘3 Ba °° 
Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. “-— SiS ane Sade Yordured Bebe, mailed free. th and Shampoo. 
EMBROIDERED CENTRE-PIECE ; —Med, Standard, Chicago, 





AND DOILIES. 


as ope “AWN Soap of great value.” 
rey camer ‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: te ee 
ft The Breakfast Cocoa 





the Empire style, comprise a centre- 
piece and three companion designs each for 












plate and tumbler doilies, The tumbler doi- oe l 

lies are given complete in full size, while of &C¢ IMITED a: 

the larger designs a quarter section each is ALTER AKER 0. th The {CRATE thet Attracts 
given of the plate doilies, and an eighth ite a. S gn’ we With gold is their 
section of the centre-piece, the latter being DORCHESTER, MASS. oe peeney ith 


twenty-four inches in diameter in full. We 
also print in the upper right-hand corner of 
the page the reduced centre-piece, showing 
the effect of the design when complete. 

The entire set could be carried out in 
white, or, if one prefers some color, the 
edges could be worked in white, the termi- 
nating dots being green, The garlands in the 
centre-piece and in the doilies No. 1 should 
be green, the rosettes being white with green 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP: SAVER 


. ON 
NO CHEMICALS. iE LECT I Ae POLISH 





ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR . c eprodnced {t 
| WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA g free from the hands of {tell 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS =f Geld} Everywhere. 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE El Grocers, or postpaid, Ic. 

ON EVERY CAN. : 


THE ELECTRO ay io uty | co. 
centres. In doilies No. 2 work the garlands 


-AVOID IMITATIONS- osm 2 
in green, the tiny vase form in white with ane snsenesesenes . . 


green flower, the scroll below the vase in —— 


treatment in regard to the garlands; the 




































bell-shaped flower must be white, while the € 

dots below and scroll above are in green. F Am 

Use a firm good linen and work in wash- ranco- erican Ups 
able filo-floss. Button-hole stitch the edge, 

which is to be cut out when finished. The 
garlands, rosettes, and leaves should be | 
worked in satin stitch and the scroll forms 
in outline stitch. Auice C. Morse. 





It is not the name “ Franco- 
American”’ that gives to the 
soups their fine flavor and 
perfect seasoning. It is the 
care taken that does that. 
The name is a guarantee of 
the’ excellence of the soup. 





GUESSES AT TRUTH. | 
\ ANY a husband often feels, if he does 
AVA not say, ‘‘ What excellent friends my | 
wife and I might be if only we were not 
married!” 


Men are never so bad and women never so 
good as they are represented to be. 


Woman is, as a rule, more hurt by sud- 
den prosperity than man is. Such pros- 
perity enhances her vanity and social am- 
bition to so unwholesome a degree that she 
is apt to forget not only the things of ad- 
versity, but everybody who suffers from 
them. 


Sample can mailed on receipt of 14 | 
Cents (cost of postage). 


Franco-American Food Co., Wars Se’ ses 


a first-rate lamp if you put a 
P. O. Box 150, N. Y. wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 


From the Tropicalé@@ | to every lamp and burner. 
A Second Story About Tea parediseotteatroving Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts. 
CEYLO was famous for its spices long be- | burgh, Pa, will send it free. 
ore Tea became its staple product. Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 











Man in his attempt to penetrate the secrets 
of the universe is very much in the position 
that an atom in a sunbeam would be if it 
should try to master the mysteries of cal- 
culus. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








INDIA is the native country of the tea plant, | 
as it is found growing wild there. gine. 


Virgin soil, and a sub-tropical climate, with 
careful culture, favor rapid growth of leaf, thus ir OBODODO 
ano. 
PTE. VISITING 
aaa Piatt 
Engraved. 


enabling the trees to yield frequent “ flushes” of 
Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. 
Write for samples and prices, 
K : 













fresh, juicy and succulent ieaves. Two tender 
leaves and bud are all that’s used; these contain 
the concentrated essence and vigor of the whole 
plant, for Ceylon and India tea. 

The growth and manufacture of this tea is 
conducted under skilled management, directing 


S OAP | 
native labor, and it is prepared for the market JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY 
entirely by machinery in the most careful and CHOGB OGD OBC ST OSHOSE 


IT FLO AT. S esr dant eane ane etennen cleanly manner. It is this scientific manufacture | ae 2 et 
or preparation which gives the teas of these two countries their uncontested superiority over | 
| those made by the hand labor of the Mongolians in China and Japan. FINE COMPLEXign 


. On account of this eding] eful attention it costs a little more than cheap, ordi- 
“A cold bath is a good | nary teas, but as it is double strength it is the cheapest in the end. ‘eit LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
Sig Candés milk 4 


Imported into North America 5,379;542 .ss. 9,283,144 ss. ee 
eu WOE) OU SEAR] 


L. LEGRAND (Oriza-Perfumery) 44. Place de la Ba“eleine, PARIS a 
a ee 
877 





























tonic and nerve bracer.” 

















If Ivor y Soap 1S used, it 1S Tf you like a cup of Good Tea 

send this “ad.” and 10c. in stamps 

and we will mail you a4 pound 

sample best T imported, aw by kind 
ou may order, Get up clu 
pounds fine Family om on re- 
ceipt of $2.00 and this “ 

Bazar lhe Great American fea Co. 

Box 29. 31 and 33 Vesey St.. N.Y. 





a beautifier as well. 





Tue Procter & Gamece Co., Cin’ti. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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The many worthless imitations of 
FIBRE CHAMOIS now in the mar- 

ket make it necessary to call the oD 
attention of the public to the fact that ™ 
for their protection every yard of the 

genuine material is plainly stamped 




















HWW WUE ELI ywu WOU MUUUUU UL YOUU WM IE 
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Fibre Chamois 








Beware of these imitations and get 
FIBRE CHAMOIS, or you will be 
obliged to make your dress over. 
aa Dressmakers should examine their 
a ¢ bills and see that the material is billed 
“FIBRE CHAMOIS,” otherwise 
they may get some of the worthless 
imitations, while paying for the 
genuine article. 2 a a a Mb ah 







mics 
Al wish to call particular attention to our Waterproofed FIBRE 
4 CHAMOIS, which is particularly adapted for the interlining of 
winter coats and capes. No amount of rain will affect the in- 


terlining in the least;. consequently the danger of the interlin- 








ing pulling out of the seams when wet is entirely avoided. 

Our goods are waterproofed by the RIGBY PROCESS, which for 
years has been most successfully employed in d in England for waterproofing all 
sorts of cloths. It is the only method by which goods can be made perfectly 
impervious to water, and still admit of perfect ventilation. Be sure to see 
that what you buy is clearly stamped ‘‘ FIBRE CHAMOIS,” guaranteed 
waterproof by RIGBY PROCESS, as no other is genuine. 
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